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Art Metal Library Types 


The adaptation of Steel in Library Construction has been 
worked out, in fact originated, by the 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., of Jamestown, N. Y. 


One type of stack room equipment is illustrated herewith, 
adapted to the special requirements of the laboratory work 
of Dr. W. J. Holland, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. 


ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURG, P 


In addition to and suited to the requirements of the modern 


library, there are Reading Tables (steel framing and legs 


with wood or composition tops), Card Index Cases where the 
drawer always works, steel never shrinks nor swells. Libra- 
rians' and Delivery Desks most completely equipped, etc.,ete. 


WE DESIGN OR WORK FROM VOUR ARCHITECT'S DETAILS 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., General Office and Works, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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icism that suggests itself is that the num nly, will include in its program at Mackinac 
ber of “days off,” which made the Bretton the consideration of the apprenti las The 
Woods conference so agreeable, will not be Section, which was established at Bretton 
possible. The Sunday day f rest 


conference trip, as mistakenly scheduled, \ ill ing as expr 


be 


given wu 


. largely to the meetings of the Association, To the librar tudent of to-day 


i 


aller associatio1 and se ms, so tl the ist beginning ! | a 
membership hi 1 


Michi 

will b riven ¢ er to welcome by the yidehi t ug 


igan hosts and to Michigan topics; and the it ts importar that int lannu fli 


closing session will be happily assigned to our school curricula and thods a fair and even 
Canadian brethren across the lake as Cana perspective be ol that the librari of 
dian dav. Recreation will be one of the to-morrow may not be hampered by ill-bal 
speciali ations of the conference, with 1 anced theort uired by the hbrary tu 
recreation symposium on Tuesday to discuss dent of to-day The Section for Library 
recreation for librarians, while stories, legends School Training, which was est iblished at 
and songs of Michigan and Canada will form Bretton Woods, will present its first program 


pleasant features of the respective days, and at Mackinac, and it will be of interest to fol 


play-grounds will be a special topic at one of low the development and experience of h 


the Children’s Library sessions. Another inter- brary training as expressed thr ugh this 


esting spe cialization will be with relation to channel of the Association 
agricultural libraries and their clientele —a 
vital topic of growing importance t rural Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ne 


and even suburban libraries. The new se York Library Club has given pleasant occa 


tion on professional training will hold its ston both for retrospect and prospect, at t 


first meeting at this conference, and the Spe annual dinner and now in the symposium 
cial Libraries Association, projected at the aft the last meeting, when the twenty-fi 
Bretton Woods conference, will also come years | f the realized past and the twenty 


into full activity. A further feature of the five years of the unknown future were r¢ 


specialization which, in a way, marks this c rded and forecasted. We have asked the 


conference will be the number of meetings participants in this symposium to re-shape 


held by the sections and asso iations, while their thoughts and words freely into more pet 


m the other hand coérdination will have manent form ind their contributions make the 


further consideration at a meeting of the leading article in this issue. It will surpri 


State Libraries Association. Though this some « f the veterans and most of the younger 


seems a crowded program, Mackinac Island, librarians tot lize how e@reat have been the 
a multum in parvo of landscape beauty, changes in the library world within a quarter 
brings together so many outdoor delights of a century, and it is difficult for the imag 
within easy walking access that there should ination to forecast as great changes in the 
be no lack of enjoyment under the open sky next twenty five years. But these will doubt 
even for those who do not take boat for the less come in geometrical rather than arith 
post-conference trip along the lakes metical ratio, and there is a certain inspira 
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~anteren program, printed Section n professional traiming, 
tue A. L. A. conteren gram, 
‘ eet hicl s its ul show embraces a wider! aa i 
Peal wi gives promise of a me WHICH, as its Name shows, 
in full elsewhere, gives prom 
‘te rit field than the tr i iven library schools 
lds of labor, tl utlook 1s confusing q =e) 
its breadt nd its complexity, and sa 


tion in thinking and talking over ultimate 
possibilities as an incentive to present pro- 
gress. It has become a commonplace: to point 
out that many of the state meetings of to-day 
are larger than the national meetings of 
twenty-five years ago, and yet the library 
development in these United States is per- 
haps scarcely more than begun. At the pres- 
ent rate of progress it is almost to be feared 
that twenty-five years hence it will take all 
the waking time of the librarians to attend 
the various meetings of many associations 
and read the bulky tomes of the Lriprary 
JOURNAL which will be required to record the 
happenings of those times. 

Tue development of the library “into an 
active from a passive force,” Miss Prescott 
reminds us, is Mr. Bostwick’s apt description 
of the progress of the modern American pub- 
lic library. In following the trend of this 
development it is important to emphasize 
some of the many new features and innova- 
tions in library work which show the widen- 
ing influence of the library in the com- 
munity; and perhaps in no way has the civic 
force of the library been more strengthened 
than in the growth of its hold upon the 
laborer and the immigrant. Passaic, which 
has contributed so much toward this phase 
of library development and which receives a 
serious loss in the resignation of its librarian, 
Miss Campbell, has set a pace which is now 
being emulated by many other libraries. Miss 
Campbell’s enthusiasm and achievement in 
this field has been remarkable, and it is with 
high honors that she leaves the ranks of the 
library profession to become connected with 
the work of the North American Civic League 
for Immigrants, for which she is so pe culiarly 
fitted. In Chicago and in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
where the stockyard districts bring together 
some of the most illiterate and roughest 
types of foreign workers there is great op- 
portunity for the library, to which the libra- 
ries of those communities are now thorough- 
ly alive, and it may generally be said that the 
foreigner and the working man to-day is 
receiving the studious and intelligent consid- 
eration of the efficient librarian. 


Locatep in a Bohemian neighborhood o 
New York City the Webster Branch of 
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the New York Public Library has greatly 
increased its hold upon its locality by the 
work of its foreign room. Here the foreign 
element in the community’s population is at 
home, and through the delightful evenings 
given by the Bohemian Club the study of 
3ohemian music and literature is encouraged, 
and by the telling of Bohemian stories, to 
which adults and children of this impres- 
sionable race alike sit enthralled, the story- 
hour is again proved to be a library force. 
As Mr. Legler, in his paper published in the 
Chicago Education Bimonthly, has happily 
said the story hour, having proved itself, 
needs no defense, as its justification is to be 
found in the existence of the story-teller. 


It is not a far cry from the story-teller to 
the library auditorium, and it is perhaps only 
in this feature that the plant and equipment of 
the Carnegie libraries have failed of their pur- 
pose. The auditoriums, which have been a fa- 
verite provision in the Carnegie plans, have 
been little used, perhaps because library trus- 
tees in endeavoring to restrict their use to 
purposes auxiliary to or in line with library 
work have in some measure repressed their 
use. The librarian of the modern type has 
come to regard his facilities and books as the 


tor 


enterprising merchant regards his store and 
stock, in a common desire to make the most 
of his plent and push circulation or sales to 
the utmost. It would seem that the library au- 
ditorium might well have more attention in 
line with this policy, just as the great de- 
partment stores have auditoriums which are 
used to attract customers indirectly to their 
wares. It has been suggested that the suc- 
cess of the story-telling hour in connection 
with the children’s room might furnish a 
hint for the Carnegie auditorium, as by the 
reading of extracts from books, or the 
development of courses in literary reading 
This has already been done for the blind, 
who would incidentally be more freely and 
fully served if this method could be adopted 
for the benefit of the general reader. Uti 
mately perhaps the phonograph could be used 
for such reading. Certainly any suggestion 
is worth consideration, which will make the 
auditorium an essential working part of the 
library and insure its utilization to intro 
duce those who cannot or do not read for 
themselves to the pleasure and use of books 


i 
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LIBRARY WORK AND THE 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Library Club held on Friday afternoon, May 
13, at the Natural History in 
Central Park, the program presented a twen- 
ty-five years’ retrospect and a_ twenty-five 
years’ forecast of library activity, with spe- 
cial reference to New York City. The con- 
tributions to the program are given, sub 


Museum of 


stantially, below, 
1. 4 TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ RETROSPECT 
CHANGES IN STATISTICS 


Few of us realize, I fancy, what really 
ancient history the year 1885 represents in 
library chronology. 

it was a library era so different from our 
own that one feels in exploring it as though 
time had turned back 250 instead of 25 years 
True, the names of that day are familiar, 
Dewey, Nelson are well 


known to us, but fancy a library world in 


Bowker, Peoples, 


which there was no real public library in 
either New York or Brooklyn; no library 
system in the whole country; no children’s 


work: no state library commission; no trav- 


elling libraries; no home libraries; no state 


library associations; no local clubs; no li- 
brary schools; no apprentice classes. It was 
into this empty world, on this bare stage, 


that the New York Library Club made its 
June 18, 1885, the first 
orga! second only to the A. L. A 
(1876) among the library organizations of 


appearance, local 


ization, 


the country. Since that day 38 state associ- 
ations and 24 local clubs have come into 
heine 


It is possible to get some definite statistics 
of that date as the Bureau of Education is- 
sued a report on the Statistics of Public li- 
from 1884-85. Unfortunately a very 
limited range of subjects was 
of library, when founded, class and number 


braries 


covered (nam 


of volumes): so many things that it would 
be interesting to know must be guessed at 
or omitted, 

The largest library in the country in 188s, 
the Library of Congress, had 565,000 vol- 
vith 
over a thems 
larger than the Library of Congress in 1885 


umes. There are to-day two libraries, 


million volumes, and four « 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


between 


libraries 


There were only two 
500,000 1n i8Ss to nine to-day ; 


300,000 and 
betwee 


1g09, 30 libraries from 50,000 to 100,000 


only 15 100,000 and 300,000 against 
62 in 
in 1885, while in 1909 there were 141 

In 1885 there only a total of 48 hi 


50,000 in the whole country, 


were 


braries over 
while in 1909 there are 218 


In 1885 
country 


the 
1909 
5640; and there are five times as 


2987 


87 libraries in 


volumes; in 


there were 


whole over 1000 
there 


many libraries over 300,000 volumes as there 


were 


were then. The total number of volumes in 
the libraries of the country has increased 
irom to 63,000,000 1n 1909. 

The activities of these libraries has more 
kept with There 
are no circulation in 
the 


1893, but in 1876, only 9 


20,000,000 17 


thai } } 
than pace their growth 
hgures ior 1885, nor 
was circulation of libraries tabulated in 


years betore 
reulation in the whole 


the tota 
was 


000 In 


the 


country wa sc 


35,000,000 So that irculation in 


was probably about 20,000,000, while in 


1909 


| circulation of 


it was 75,000,000 Indeed, the 


the New York P 


Library for 1909 was 
the total 


the 


York State in 


number of vol 


umes circulated whole cou! 
New 
umes were circulated 
States 


Tri im up, the 


1909 more vol 
the United 


and it 
than in 


ber of librari hay 


volumes has increased 59 per 
the 
the 
while the 


increased 275 per cent 


ovet 


ing 
number of volumes in 
increased 


the 


country has 


215 per cent., circulation ot 
libraries has 


We can, 


growth by cot 


thi 
case of a few 
the New York 


at Columbia in 


perhaps, best comprehend 
idering the 


When 
started 


individual libraries 
Club was 

68 000 
\ssocia 


with 


20 OF 


contained only 
than either the 
iy of Medicine 


Columbia 


i885, that library 


volumes, less tar 
now 
contains 450,000, 
from 15,000 to 
and 
the 


xistins 
York 


ogether only 


the then 
component present New 


lt 


ontained a 


4 
Jone 
are 
on: 
4 
T 
ay 
p 
) 
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82,000 volumes, while the system to-day con- 
tains over a million volumes more than 
twenty-five years ago. 

In Brooklyn in 1885 all the libraries in 
the city put together totalled only 201,000 
volumes. Now the Brooklyn Public Library 
alone has 553.217, while the other libraries 
of the borough aggregate 365,000. 

Queens county contained only 6800 volumes 
in 1885, while the Queensborough Library 
to-day has about 100,000 volumes. 

It is impossible to give comparative statis 
tics of children’s work, commission work, 
travelling library work, home library work, 
library schools, because these things were, 
as already stated, unheard of in 1885, and 
therefore come under the scope of the papers 
that follow Work with schools had been 
begun as early as 1880, and in 1885 a report 
was made at the A. L. A, meeting in which 
37 libraries reported that they had made 
official connection with the schools. No re- 
cent reports have been made on this subject, 
but it is doubtful if there are 37 public li- 
braries in the country that have not made 
such connection with the schools—and in all 
the larger libraries this work is a regularly 
organized department of the library's work 

So, the history of the New York Library 
Club is contemporaneous with the great activ- 
ities of the library movement throughout the 
country, and might well say of it “all of 
which I saw and part of which I was.” 

Josepntne A, RATHBONE. 


CHANGES IN METHODS 


If we compare the report of the New York 
Public Library of 25 years ago (or that of 
anv other library then in existence) with its 
latest issue, we can see clearly the immense 
strides that have been made in the quantity 
and quality of work done since then —the 
latter due not so much to lack of ability or 
enthusiasm on the part of the worker 
(sometimes, in moments of discouragement, 
it seems to me there was more real, ener 
getic, life-giving enthusiasm then than now), 
but to want of tools and absence of method. 
Though the evolution in our methods of l- 
brary work has not been sufficiently gradual 
to be sure, we have perfected these methods 
to such an extent that to-day we must guard 
against the other extreme - uselessly exces- 
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sive red tape and over-elaboration. As in 
breeding over-cultivation leads in time to a 
species of degeneracy or imbecility and neces- 
sitates a remingling with Mother Earth, so 
over-elaboration must inevitably result in 
time to a return to more primitive methods 

The watchword of to-day, “Codperation,” 
has been our greatest factor in the develop- 
ment and improvement of library work and 
library methods, and we cannot sufficiently 
overestimate its resultant power. 

Before I attempt to enumerate the chang« 
in methods of the more detailed work of the 
library, let me touch briefly upon the change 
in or more exactly the development of meth 
ods of administration generally 

To begin with our Library architecture. 
Our library buildings to-day are much more 
practicable than those in existence 25 years 
ago. Though not yet ideally perfect, yet 
light and air and many conveniences aré 
now regarded as essential which less that 
25 years ago were not considered The 
charging desk and shelving found to-day tn 
our recently erected buildings are the resu! 
of study, not only study of present needs and 
conditions, but avoidance of by-gone mus 
takes. The Roof gardens, which would hav: 
been hooted at even by the non-conservative 
element 25 years ago, are becoming more 
and more popular, and may in time occupy 
a permanent place among library innovations 
Since at the present day, however, there are 
many other things which will be given prece- 
dence, there is no danger that we shall b 
overrun with roof gardens for some time to 
come. This new and improved state of at 
fairs has been brought about largely by the 
coSperation of architect and librarian 

Our Library schools may weil come next, 
for they have assumed a most important 
position in our profession The improve 
ment in their methods of instruction, and, 
most of all, in their methods of admitting the 
best, and excluding the undesirable cand 
dates, have fairly kept pace with the needs 
and demands of the libraries these school 
supply. The teaching, while still largely 
theoretical, of necessity, is supplemented by 
laboratory work, so called, which greatly 
serves to enhance the value of the graduate 

Summer schocls have been a much-needed 


offshoot of the regular library schools, and 


yes 
a 
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have proved their usefulness not only by the 


demand for admission but the greater value 


of the students, mainly untrained assistants, 


profiting by their existence. 


Apprentice or Training classes were mm a 


formative state, at least, before summer 
schcols were thought of, and came about 
eradually and naturally as the need for them 

I think I am not mistaken when | 


ay the first apprentice class was started in 


the Circulation department of the New York 
Public Library, then the New York Free 
Circulating Library, about 12 to I5 years 


ago, up to which time no technically trained 
assistants formed part of the library’s staff 
The methods employed in the various train- 


ing classes to-day have developed and im 


proved, as have those of the library schools, 


and along similar lines, in so far as their 


slightly dissimilar purposes or aims admit 
In our circulating libraries, at least, our 
methods of Book selection and collection 
have shown a gratifying improvement to the 
tastes and 
consulted and 


The excellent 


wants and desires 
fulfilled 
this branch 
such as are afforded the 
the A. L. A. book-lists 


warmly com 


public, whose 


are whenever 


now 
possible. aids in 
of library science, 
smaller libraries by 
and 


mented 


cannot be too 


larger city budgets at 


others, 
upon appropriations the 


any rate are now dis 
tinctly specified and no such money may be 
channels 


diverted into other 


Special collections or Special libraries, so 
called, 
them grew, and we have now, among others, 
Musical collections ; 
Technical books; 


have sprung up as the demand for 


Text-book collections ; 
Foreign books for foreign readers 
(vastly different to foreign collections 
for students of those languages) ; 
for the blind; 
Travelling libraries 


Libraries and 

The last named form a necessary adjunct 
to the branches and deposit stations or sta 
tions of a large branch system, which in turn 
were the legitimate outcome of the needs of 
scattered 


a large city and of smaller towns 


over a considerable area, or containing sev- 
eral widely separated or 
classes, as is the case in Passaic, N. J. Just 


as the branches reach the larger sections of 


distinct social 


-no relations 
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the community, so the stations do their most 
effective work between the branch« i sort 
f connecting link, while the travelling libra 
rics supply the interstices left unprovided 
for, only her | hree-fourths of 
tl iv to meet the bor ver vhile bor 
t ers t btain books ft the branches or 
stations must needs el ind get them 
The latter cond nt ! n tin ind 
the era of the perfected tlying ichine may 
ilso usher the universal livery of books 
t the homes f the | xperiment 
which 1 been | tried by a few, 
though mainly vet nfi t he rural 
districts of our untry 

The interbranch-loan system, the name of 
which signifies when it came into being, has 
done much to modify t method f book 
selectiol t b itating »-day 
a less full and rounded collection in each 
brancl f syste m Since by this dey ice any 
borrower is now enabled to procure a book 
no matter for which branch it is purchased 
or in which branch it is placed \ book 
rarely used or too expensive to duplicate 
does good and sufficient service in this way 
and no section of a community is sligl ted 
or overlooked 

The met! reaching the children of a 
community more directly by means of our 
Children’s rooms, Children’s departments, or 


whatever they may be designated, is a new 


departure of the last quarter century, which 
has grown developed until to-day it 1 


in danger of not only occupying its own post 
tion but of usurping the place which should 
rightfully be accorded the adult community. 


The most interesting if not the most impor 
tant (to us) feature of this branch of li- 
brary work is the story hour, and whatever 
may be the attitude of the library conce rned 
as to the justification of its raison d’étre, 
there is 1 doubt that to the child itself it 


ill alway attraction 
Whether the work with children led grad 


with 


prove the prime 


closer Relation schools, or 


whether they developed inde 


ually to a 
vice versa, OT 
pendently of each other, it is difficult to say 
with certainty, though I incline to the latter 


belief. For I recollect that in the New York 


Free Circulating Library, when there existed 
with 
with children was not yet thought 


vork 


fas we 


schools and when 


4 


know it to-day, when the closed shelf system 
still prevailed and all one’s ideas were con- 
centrated on the effort to get rid of the chil- 
dren in as expeditious a manner as possible 
that the adult might at least find a foothold 
near the desk, one librarian chummed up 
over the charging desk with a live and inter- 
ested teacher to such good purpose that 
“Cooperation (though we didn’t formulate 
that expression then) wth schools” and 
Travelling libraries (as known in our large 
branch systems) took root and grew and 
began to flourish. 

The idea of /nter-library loans is one yet 
young ir its conception, but sure to prevail 
in time and grow with use. The Library of 
Congress, as usual, is setting a good example 
in this direction. 

Consider for a moment in passing the 
Circulation of pictures, which is being car- 
ried on with such success by the Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library, where this work as it 
is now done originated, and by the Newark 
Public Library, and was not thought of 25 
years ago 

One of the most important developments 
of the last quarter century and one most far 
reaching in its results was the introduction 
of the Open shelf system or free access to 
the shelves. The decided advantages of this 
innovation cannot be disputed, though it has 
brought other and serious problems in its 
train. “To be or not to be” (as it is at 
present) is still a mooted question. The 
problem of keeping our treasures safe from 
the clever book thieves recently infesting our 
libraries is a serious one, and may lead per- 
force to a modification of our present gen- 
erous system of throwing all shelves open to 
the public without let or hindrance. 

The onward movement to meet the de- 
mands of the voracious reader gave birth to 
the so-called Two book system, which per- 
mitted (nay entreated) each member of the 
public to take home with him two books in- 
stead of one as formerly. To be sure only 
one of these might be a work of fiction, but 

e with the second, of a more serious character, 
if he didn’t care to read it, he could adorn 
his parlor center table and impress his vis- 
itors and friends. Out of this beginning and 
the work with schools grew the larger priv- 

ileges of teachers’ and students’ cards, en- 
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titling these special readers to a still greater 
number of books. And the limit has not yet 
been reached nor set. 

To turn now to the changes that have 
taken place in the more detailed methods 
pursued in the various branches of library 
work, I can but mention them in passing 
this afternoon, for they are numerous enough 
to require a paper to themselves. 

To begin with the Purchase of books, the 
mechanical part of this work I mean, the 
systematic methods of doing which differ so 
greatly from the —shall we say — unsys- 
tematic or haphazard or unbusiness like 
methods of a decade ago. To-day we have 
our book order slips neatly printed with all 
information concerning the book, its coming 
and its going (into circulation) that may be 
required. The manner in which new books 
are received into a library, the business like 
routine that dogs the steps of each volume 
until it has reached a resting place on the 
library shelf, is in itself a study in evolution. 

Next in order we may consider the Charg- 
ing system, a most important factor in our 
circulation work. Change of method is here 
a misnomer, and would better be referred to 
as a unification of all methods into the one 
almost perfect and certainly most simple and 
elastic of all charging systems, which was 
evolved about 20 years ago and has not ma- 
terially changed in any essential since then. 

It is known as the Newark charging sys- 
tem, because the modesty of its founder 
would not permit it to be called what it 
rightfully should be. 

We have now reached the subjects with 
which I am supposed at any rate to be most 
familiar: Accessioning, Shelf-listing, Catalog- 
ing, Classification and Book numbering, and 
any changes in the methods of these particular 
branches of library work I have naturally 
followed most closely and with the greatest 
interest. For that very reason perhaps I 
shall say almost nothing about them, as it is 
impossible to do them justice in the brief time 
at my disposal. The accessioning has been so 
curtailed and simplified during the past five 
years that I am beginning to hope the simple 
process of evolution will determine its entire 
superfluity in the near future. The shelf list 
is no longer a record of voluminous sheets 
in ponderous tomes with a paucity of infor- 
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mation regarding its volumes and their his- 
tory, but a full and satisfactory record of 
these vclumes on cards readily handled, per- 
manent in form, and occupying, if not a 
smaller, a more convenient space or place 
than did the record of 25 years ago. The 
open shelves have caused some modifications 
in the classification and system of book num- 
bering in most lbraries, the latter method of 
facilitating the placing and finding of a book 
having loomed on the library horizon some 
23 years ago. In the methods of cataloging 
the greatest changes, changes for the better, 
have been tried and not found wanting. The 
simplification here, the amputation of unnec- 
essary frills and furbelows, the grafting on 
of the more important parts, and in partic- 
ular the coSperation open to us all with the 
Library of Congress has meant not evolution 
but a revolution in the methods of cataloging. 

I pass on hastily to the improved methods 
of Book repairing and Bookbinding. The 
latter needs little mention from me, as none 
of you can fail to be familiar with the best 
bound books and the special features that 
make one consider them well bound, those 
in the famous Chivers’ bindings. To the 
head of this firm, too, we are indebted for 
many valuable hints on the repair of books. 
No one to-day will refuse to concede the fact 
that 25 years ago the repairing of any book, 
whether valuable or not, was usually in- 
trusted either to the latest comer or the most 
inefficient assistant in other respects, or to the 
page or messenger, to work or wreak her 
will on as she would. She usually did. Siap 
dash I hear the paste go down and bang, the 
book is closed to dry and stick as may be! 
A pamphlet just published, entitled “Mending 
and repair of books,” by Margaret Wright 
3rown, will serve to show the reader more 
clearly than I could tell you the care and 
method now employed in this perhaps not so 
interesting but certainly important part of 
library work. 

The multiplicity of processes to be accom- 
plished in the work of any library, and more 
particularly of a large library or system of 
libraries, has necessitated more exact and 
more systematic methods, and as an outcome 
most libraries have to-day, either in print or 
some less permanent form, specific rules and 
regulations which serve to guide the mem- 
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bers of their staff and to maintain a uniform- 
ity of method in accomplishing results which 
is truly remarkable 

In conclusion I might add that to my 
knowledge and belief the various changes in 
methods of administration and work evolved 
during the past 25 years have been for the 
better, if we may judge by results, and that 
in the few cases where the penduium is still 
swinging violently and somewhat danger- 
ously over to the wrong side, time, and the 
experience which time brings with it, will be 
sure to jar it back into place 

PHERESA HITCHLER 


CHANGES IN SCOPE 


Mr. Bostwick in his new book, “The Amer- 
ican public library,” expresses so well the 
change that has taken place in the whole li- 
brary attitude in the last 25 years that I am 
going to quote one of his opening sentences 
He says: “The library is now required to be 
an active, not merely a passive force; it not 
only guards and preserves its books, but it 
makes them accessitle to those who want 
them, and it tries to see that those who need 
them realize that need and act accordingly 
Its duty extends to the entire community, 
not merely to those who enter its doors.” 

Merely t 
library facilities shows us what the advance 


enumerate some of the modern 


has been free access to shelves, cheerful 
and home-like libraries, rooms for children 
—codéperation with schools — collection and 
distribution of prints for school use, libraries 
for the blind, with teachers who show them 
how to use their books, inter-library loans, 
longer hours of opening, coSperative catalog- 
ing, travelling and home libraries, library 
clubs and associations, institutes and com- 
missions, and last, but far from least, the 
library school. It is interesting to read that 
at the first discussion of free access to 
shelves at an A. L. A. meeting in 1888 Miss 
Martha Nelson, of Trenton, was the only 
member who reported absolutely free access, 
the others believing that while it was highly 
desirable it was also highly impracticable 
It was exactly 25 years ago that the first 
children’s room was recommended by a New 
York school teacher, and established on 
Ninth avenue not even in connection with 
a library. Subsequently it was moved to the 
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third floor of the George Bruce Branch of 
the New York Free Circulating Library, and 
after it had been there for a time the trus- 
tees asked to have it removed because the 
children made such a noise going up and 
down stairs. Now every branch of the New 
York Public Library has a children’s room, 
m the third floor 
Travelling libraries date back many years, in 


and most of them are 
fact. eccording to Mr. Bostwick, they were 
known as early as 1810 in Scotland in con 
nection with parish work, but it is only re- 
cently that the work has developed to its 
present proportions. Our own New York 
Public Library, which did not even exist 25 
years ago, does the largest work of this kind 
in the world. The keynote of the present 
time is codperation, the leader in the move- 
ment being the Library of Congress, which 
acts as a central cataloging bureau for the 
whole country and also prints and distributes 
various library publications. Among college 
and reference libraries this spirit of cooper- 
ation is developing very strongly, both in the 
way of inter-library loans and in the custom 
which is gaining in favor, of specializing in 
certain classes, so that libraries in the same 
city or even in neighboring localities may 
supplement each other and prevent needless 
duplication. The depository catalogs sent 
out by the Library of Congress have started 
the develapment of Union catalogs, which 
are in reality bibliographies of material 
available for a library should its own supply 
fall short of the requirements 

The American Library Association was 
formed 25 years ago, but it was in its in- 
fancy, and attendance at the meetings was 
smaller than at our own library club meet- 
ings of to-day. Now it numbers over 1000 
members and has numerous sections, any one 
of which has meetings as large as those for- 
merly held by the whole Association. Our 
own library of Columbia University is a 
striking example of advance and one that 
it is particularly appropriate to quote, for it 
was there that the Library Club was formed 
25 years ago at the beginning of Mr. Dewey's 
administration, when Columbia University 
Library as it exists to-day was really started. 
It is interesting to read in early reports of 
the annual appropriation of $100, and the in- 
crease of 125 volumes a year, that the library 


was open from 1.30 to 3, five days each week, 
that only the two upper classes were allowed 
to use it, and that the librarian’s salary was 
raised to $300 a year 

Mr. Dewey was given $2000 to « rganize a 
staff, and as a great innovation he resolved 
to admit women into the sacred precincts of 
the library. In those days there was no work 
room for the staff apart from the general 
reading room, and whenever these women 
left their desks the eves of the students fol- 


lowed their every movement. They had been 


warned so fully of the uncert f their 
position, however, that they d lift 


their eves as they crossed the On one 
occasion one of their number appeared in a 
new gown. At once the word was pa sed 
among the students, and before the day was 
over it had been carefully inspected by over 
300 eyes. The preponderance of women in the 
Columbia Library of to-day, however, testih 
to the success of Mr Dewey's experime nt 
It was here, too, that the first library school 
was started nearly 25 years ago, Mr. Dewey 
being the leader in this as in many other 
library movements. The first members of 
his staff were on probation for positions as 


teachers in this school and, fortunately 


all of us, Mrs. Fairchild was one of t 
members. She celebrated her 25th anniver- 
sary in library work last fall, and there are 
few if any in the library world who have 
contributed more than she has to its growth 
and develepment. 

I was myself a member of the second class 
in this library school, where those three pio 
neers, Mrs. Fairchild, Mr. Dewey and Mr 
Baker, were giving to library work tls new 
impetus. So there is a peculiar satisfaction 
to me in this backward glance across a quar 
ter of a century, in which so much that is 
real and lasting has been accomplished. 

Harriet B, Prescott 


CHANGES IN IDEALS 


It might be said as to changes in ideals 
that the past twenty-five years, or better, 
the thirty-five years since the organization 
of the American Library Association, had 
seen the origin and development of a pro- 
fessional ideal in librarians. The old libra- 
rian, as has often been said, was the book- 
keeper, illustrated in the oft quoted story of 


4 
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that librarian of Harvard, who came 

Gore Hall one afternoon in 

that only two books were out of the library 
and that Pre 
Agassiz’s house to get those in The recent 
death of S. Hastings Grant, librarian 

New York Mercantil 
Civil War, recalls the day 
lection 
Library, 
cast their 


great gle 


he was going across t fessor 


Library 


when there was 


as much politics in the « of the presi 
dent of the Mercantil 
strings of 
lots for the clerk of their choice 
Mayor, and 


much more im 


with 
oters waiting to 


election of when elec 


tion 


perspective 


their 


seemed 
than the use o ok Chere 


those Win 


but they were sporadic 


days, as 


were great librarians 
sor, Cutter and Poole, 
thirty-five 


rather than typical, and it was 


Anno M. D. of the library world 


ago im 


Mr 


years 


that Dewey came the front with the 


library banner inscribed with the motto, “The 


reading for the greatest number at th 
cost.” Since tl me an nce his 

New 
founded 
ideal of th 
id heightened until now 


best 
least 


pioneer work in York, when the li 


brary club was twenty-five years 


library profession has 


librari 


ago, the 
broadened at 
anship is a real profession, of exceptionally 


high ideals. The aim of quantity, in circu 


lation, let us hope, being superseded by 
the aim of quality, 


The library 


iS, 
standard 
amount of 
the chil 
hour, im 


as a nobler 


covers a vast 


the 


ideal 
sunshine of 
\ telling 
work among the foreigners, out of whom the 
the citi 


all 


have come to 


social service, 1 


dren's room, in 


library is to help make American 
zen, for and throughout 
classes of the community. We 


feel that there is no higher calling than that 


workingmen 


of the librarian, none in which the ideal sets 
a higher standard of ultimate achievement; 
and let us hope that when our successors 
twenty-five years hence discuss this theme, 
they day 
as nothing in comparison with the 

higher ideals of that future, their present. 


will find our ideals of to almost 


larger and 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ FORECAST 


LIBRARIES 


be 


development 


AND SCHOOLS 


There noted three tendencies in 
the of the 
libraries and schools: The tendency toward 


of libraries 


may 


relation between 


greater centralization lending 
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terial connected with their own line of work. 
This is apparent in the use of historical, 
genealogical, law and science collections 

The same tendency is extending to in 
surance, business and municipal libraries, 
and in order that this extension may pro- 
ceed along safe and sane lines the greatest 
amount of coSperation among libraries and 
librarians will be necessary, 

There are to-day too many separate or 
ganizations and sections connected with the 
A, L. A. In the future it may not be 
found essential to have separate organiza- 
tions representing the different interests, but 
possibly the work can all be done within 
the A. L. A., thus saving additional mect- 
ings and further organizations. <A catalog 
of books in special libraries should be pre- 
pared in such shape as to be readily accessi- 
ble to all of the libraries in order to serve 
as a key to the location of material and to 
direct students to the right sources. Follow- 
ing the trend as indicated at the White Moun- 
tains meeting there should be storehouses 
for the use not only of general libraries but 
for the special libraries. In the plans for 
the new central library of Brooklyn special 
provisions have been made for “book-stor- 
ing” and the application of storage facili- 
ties to library architecture must develop 
rapidly into one of the imperative prob- 
lems of the library future, 

In order to ensure an efficient handling of 
the many and varied collections resulting 
from increased specialization a staff of con- 
sulting librarians will probably be  neces- 
sary to render the collections available, and 
it will only be in the spirit of codperation 
that the best results will follow. 

These points are presented in a sugges- 
tive rather than a definite outline, with the 
purpose of bringing out discussion and con- 
sideration through the expression of varying 
opinions. Frank P. Hitt. 


POSSIBLE NEW FIELDS OR EXTENSIONS 


My first appointment in library work was 
to a headship. I was made librarian some 
fifteen years ago of a Sunday-school library. 
That library is now practically extinct, as are 
other similar libraries with which I have been 
more or less familiar. The work intended by 
those libraries was the safeguarding of read- 
ing for the young rather than the promulga- 
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tion of sectarian doctrine. That work is now 
left with the public library to do, and much of 
it remains to be done. A man who has d 
voted his life to the education of boys in 
Brooklyn expressed his doubt not long ¢ 
within the walls of our library, as to whether 
the public library did not do more harm thar 
good to the element in which he was par 
ticularly interested. To be sure, he was 
quite ignorant of what our library stood for, 
but it ought to be impossible for an intelli- 
gent person to entertain such a sentiment as 
that at this stage of hbrary progress. Libra 
ries should further coéperate with the 
churches in furnishing recommended reading 
to the pupils of the Sunday-schools. 

We are saying much just now about library 
co5peration and affiliation and inter-library 
lending. Inter-library reference on a large 
scale is soon to be accomplished. An inquiry 
came to our library a few days ago about an 
unusual matter. The book needed to meet the 
case was something of a rarity and unfortu 
nately was not 'n our possession. I had he 
fore me the offer of a copy at a fair figure, 
but was hardly prepared to recommend the 
outlay. Appealing by telephone to the library 
that seemed likeliest to have the work I was 
disappointed, then turning to another near-by 
reference collection I happily succeeded in 
locating the book. Thereupon our borrower 
was advised to go there and consult the 
work at his convenience, an arrangement 
that was perfectly agreeable to all con- 
cerned. If every public and semi-public li- 
brary in every community shall be ready 
to respond to all kinds of inter-reference 
work, especially in unusual fields, much du 
plication will be saved thereby. 

The libraries are doing a great deal now 
to serve the industrial public. The work 
in that field has hardly begun, and librarians 
must arouse themselves if they expect the 
work to remain in their hands. I received 
recently a letter from a manufacturing house 
in a large city making certain inquiries in 
behalf of the technical library which they 
were developing for their own employes. 
The greater part of that effort should have 
been made for them by the local public li- 
brary, and a far larger community would 
thereby be served with economy in every direc- 
tion. But if the public library falls short of the 
need, every factory must have a library unto 
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itself. The special endeavor put forth at 
Pratt in this line is only fringing the possi- 
bilities that the next twenty-five years will 
see accomplished 


As in technology, so in the applied arts tl 


tric 
library will become the center of reference 
In all movements towards the development 
of the beautiful in town planning, civic 
beautifying, improvement of streets, build- 
ing of churches, factories, schools and homes, 
the library will instruct the public in an 
appreciation of beauty of line, form and 
mass. so that ugliness shall not be the re- 
proach of American towns, nor a silly striv- 
ing after effect characterize our efforts 
towards the “artistic.” It is not so much the 
appreciation of painting, sculpture and his- 
toric architecture that the American public 
needs as the cultivation of the sense of ar- 
tistic propriety in the places we live in and 
work in. Here the library will bring influ 
ence to bear in increasing power in future 
years 

The smaller public libraries are referring 
auestions of medicine to the rf cognized 

edical collections where such books are 
osen and administered. But the 


wisely Cli 


medical library is only for the profession 
and the layman ought not properly to be re- 
ferred to it. It is in the field of preventive 
medicine, of hygiene, of the sociological and 
economic aspects of health and disease that 
all public libraries can contribute to the 
physical betterment of the public, and care 
fully selected literature that will tell men 
how to keep well rather than how to cure 
the sick shall be essential to every well- 
ordered library. 

As the chief end of publishing shall more 
and more come to be the equipment of 
public libraries, the time is coming when the 
great central library organization, with its 
adequate endowment, shall publish books 
Then books shall be standard in size, paper, 
print, type, binding and matter. This will 
not hurt the publishing profession in general 
though it may affect many whose products 
are a reproach to literature and who degrade 
the “art preservative of all arts * Tt will, too, 
keep the better publishers up to a level of 
the library’s best expectations The library 
organization shall issue for all libraries, and 
the bookselling trade as well, standard edi- 
tions of classics, of best authors, of impor- 


tant literature that might otherwise become 


out of print, of recommended books of a! 


sorts, and perhaps furnish for distribution to 
the adult foreigners who aspire to become 
America! itizens translations into their 
own tongue of such books as shall en 
lighten them about the history, politics, 1n 
stitutions and aspirations ot the American 
republic 
All people engaged in library work shall 
have an increasing professional consciousness, 
and then salaries shall tend to increase in all 
departments Training and talent shall be 
he profession This 1s 
a tribute to the library s iool, When the 


public understands that librarianship means 


required for enters 


lofty educational publi service, the compen 
sation paid shall everywhere be graded more 
+} 


he salar of teach 


nearly to correspond t 
ers and officers in the public scho ls 
Epwarp F. STEVENS 


FORECAST OF THI NEXT 25 YEARS FOR LIBRARY 


SCHOO! 

There are two thing that will probably 
serve as factors to determine thi line of de 
velopment of library scho Is in this country 
A prediction as to any American institution, 
in fact, must take tl two things into ac 
count. One is, t American tendency to 
ward organization and system, and the othe: 
the less distinctively American tendency to 
supply a stated demand 

Both tendencies are affecting the school 


problem to-day, a the demand for special 
ization grows in extent and intensity The 
more intense the need and demand, the 
greater the pressure on the schools to supply 
it and the greater their effort to do so; while 
the greater the variety of dk mand, the greater 
the necessity of systematization So that, the 
demand being what it is, the two tendencies 
work together to meet it 

Law is law and medicine is medicine, but 
librarianship is called upon to cover the en 
tire field of knowledge. The medical society 
wants its librarians versed to some extent in 
medicine, and trained to apply the general 
principles of librarianship to the medical li 
brary; the bar asks for legal knowledge and 
the same application of principles t the law 
library. State and city governments are 
forming their libraries and calling for the 
application of Il rarianship to civics and eco 
nomics. Large manufacturing concerns, lab- 
oratories, daily papers, are realizing the ne- 
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cessity of the special library for their needs 
and demanding trained administrators who 
shall be also specialists, potential if not ac- 
tual. Even in the general circulating library 
as it grows in size, classification and special 
ization are taking place. Fine Arts and Ap 
plied Science and Child-study, in a broad 
sense, require separate departments, and de 
partments for the blind and for the adoles- 
cent are sketched in the plans of most lhi- 
braries ambitious to be serviceable 

The place of the library school is so thor- 
oughly conceded by this time, and there is 
so absolute a dearth of any other regular 
source of supply,-that all these libraries and 
departments turn first to the schools for help. 
What do they find at present? Chiefly young 
people, who have chosen librarianship as 
their calling and specialty, without having 
specialized previously in anything else. Many 
of them, even after four years oi college, are 
too young to have done the wide general 
reading or to have the culture conferred by 
that, that should be a qualification even in 
the general library; and the majority of them 
are unable to give more than one or two 
years to their training. So long, however, 
as these are called on for general and pop- 
ular work, the majority are fairly satisfac- 
tory, and there is an occasional student who, 
placed in the special library and forced to 
sink or swim, will eventually make himself 
or herself a specialist. This is too empirical 
a method and the element of chance is too 
great to make it satisfactory to those who 
wish library science to stand on a firm and 
well prepared basis. Yet what are the 
schools to do? Specialize, following the ex- 
ample of the libraries, is suggested. And 
how many students would apply for the 
medical library school, the law library school 
the municipal or the applied science library 
school? Not enough to pay the salary of a 
qualified instructor for a month. And how 
sure could these students be of employment 
in the kind of library they had trained for? 
Not very sure, for though there is a demand, 
the special library does not wish to put too 
much money into an experiment, and has 
not yet been educated to the idea of good 
salaries for what seems to most of them a 
sort of clerical position. 

Another factor enters here in the inde- 
cision of the student, who is not at all sure 


that he or she wishes to be the particular 
kind of specialist in question, even if willing 
to be a specialist at all. It is the matter of 
choosing a life-work, perhaps, and the in- 
tending student does not wish to make a mis- 
take. A general course at least fits 
great variety of work and positions, 
seems safer to prefer that. And we are back 
again to the point from which we started 

Then why not take as students the men 
and women who have already studied medi 
cine, law, pedagogy, etc., and who are spe 
cialists needing only to adapt the training in 
library economy to the special library? 
ingly, but where are they? If successful in 
their specialities they do not wish to take 
up: another; if unsuccessful, and if they hav: 
spent their best years in vain efforts, do we 
want them? Besides, is the thoroughly edu 
cated specialist necessary for the special li 
brary? Would not rather an outline and 
more or less superficial knowledge of his 
subject make a sufficiently learned and per 
haps more practical librarian ? 

I can see nothing to bring order out of 
nization and 


this growing chaos but or 


systematization on a larger scale than any 


Me 


thing we have tried 


Let the general courses continue for th 


younger people, for the general work, always 
the discovery of talents and 


having in viev 
aptitudes for specializing, and let there he 
two or three schools in the country, con 
nected with universities and an integral part 
of them, in which the study of technique and 
administration may be connected with 
outline course in medicine. law, theology, 
science, pure and applied, civics, child study 
or whatever other specialty cails for train- 
ing. A university frequently carries on a 
course followed by one or two students only, 
so that a paucity of applicants in any one 
division of the work would not mean dis 
couragement or bankruptcy. 

What do I mean by an outline course? 
To begin with, the history and biography of 
a science or an art; a reading knowledge of 
the languages in which its best treatises 
have been written; a knowledge of the rari- 
ties and the curiosities of its literature; an 
understanding of its terminology, past and 
present; an acquaintance with its present de- 
velopment, tendency, literature and practice. 
But the librarian of the medical library would 
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not need to walk the hospitals, attend clinics, 
perform operations, or study medicine itself 
theological 
the law 


— nor would the librarian need 


to preach sermons or librarian to 
plead in the courts 

university is willing to commit 
uld it 


giving one 


If no one 
itself to so large an undertaking, c 
not be divided among several, ea 


or two special courses in connection with the 


one in technical training At the same time, 


some should open ts doors and 


university 


offer courses to those librarians or library 


students who wish advanced rather than 


special work, in their own profession 
The 


school now 


afforded the general library 


relief 
straining every nerve to com 
press various kinds of sp¢ cial knowledge into 


so as to send out 


curriculum graduates 
who can be all things to uld 
be immeasurable — they would no longer be 


its 


ll libraries, we 


so harassed with a sense of the smallness ot 


their achievement in comparison with the 
ereatness of their effort. The level of the 
profession would be perceptibly raised, for 


it would hold certain attractions for mature 
and cultivated persons who now turn by pref- 


erence to what seem more scholarly pursuits 


By Ratpu C. TAGGART 


Institue, 


librarians 


among 
ntilated \ 


least 


It is the general feeling 
that libraries are not properly ve 
feeling so general must contaim at 


ments of truth. 


What are the facts? It may he said in th 
first place that there is probably 1 class « 
buildings in which a more honest effort ‘ 
secure good ventilation is often made. Th: 
designer of library buildings is not compx lled 
by law to provide ventilati t! 
in some states with school building I 
must realize, however, that he has in a lil y 
an institution which, if rightfully used vill 
often be crowded with occupant 

Ventilation is therefore essential, and f 
this reason its installation should not be left 


There should 


be laws in each state, compelling at least as 


to the whim of the designer 


good ventilation in library buildings as is re 
for These should be 


They 


quired schools laws 


and definite in their demands 


simple 
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Vitiated Il, th f injure tl une 
tissue and tl itality of the body, both b 
cause of the lack of the requisite oxygen and 
also because ot excess t the pe wot 
elements in the air 

We realize these facts theoreticall nd 
vet, becau the lack of good air do not 
cause us bodily pain and because our nse 
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may become dulled to the foulness of the 
atmosphere around us, many people will en- 
dure air of a foulness which often cannot be 
well described. 

The breathing in of such air may be equiv- 
alent to suicide. If forced upon us, it may 
be equivalent to murder, and yet, taken in 
small doses, it is accepted by many without a 
word. Because numbers survive more or less 
of this pollution, its danger does not always 
impress us. Why, however, should we allow 
the contamination of one of the most vital of 
the food svpplies of the body. 

Air and its oxygen is as much a food as 
water, bread or meat. It is essential to the 
health and existence of the body. It is taken 
into the lungs from which no waste may 
drain away. The lungs are to some extent a 
cul de sac. 

Gravity aids in drawing into the lungs 
whatever impurities may pass in with the air. 
Gravity, on the other hand, opposes to the 
utmost the escape of impurities, once re- 
ceived. The lung tissue is in many respects 
a delicate organ. It is one of the few organs 
which as yet the ordinary surgeon dare not 
touch, and yet we often treat it with the 
least consideration 

We should have fresh air and it should be 
pure. We should have it in every room in 
the library. Some of the rooms in a library 
require more air than others, and in these 
cases eSpecial consideration should be given 
to the matter of proper ventilation. 

The children’s room in a library, after 
school hours, is one of the rooms that is 
often found most densely crowded. Reason- 
ably good ventilation is demanded in schools, 
and yet school children may be found in the 
more densely crowded library rooms, where 
they stay for protracted periods without any 
sort of adequate ventilation 

It is desirable that children should come 
to libraries. An early taste for good books 
will last throughout one’s life. It is a pleas- 
ure that cannot be taken away and one that 
leads to constant mental growth and im- 
provement. Librarians realize this fact, and 
by their endeavors to make their libraries 
attractive as well as instructive they have 
drawn to the children’s rooms such crowds 


as are not generally realized by the public. 
The reading rooms in the evening are also 
rooms which are well filled and often 


crowded. These rooms offer to many people 
a place of opportunities which can be secured 
nowhere else. The reading rooms should be 
made attractive in every way. They are a 
public benefaction, and one of their most at- 
tractive features should be fresh air. 

These facts are well understood by libra- 
rians, and it is probably due largely to their 
influence and suggestion that such efforts, as 
have been made toward library ventilation, 
have been put forth. 

There are several reasons, however, why 
in so many cases these efforts have not been 
more fruitful. In some cases you will b: 
told that the ventilating apparatus which has: 
been installed is too expensive to operat: 
This is usually attributed to the cost of 
operating the fans which are installed with 
the ventilating equipment. 

It is desirable to install fans in many libra 
ries, but the cost of the operation of the fans 
should be carefully considered when the plant 
is designed. It may be stated in general that, 
if the fans are installed in the ordinary 
medium size library, with the intention of 
using them for the average every-day ventila 
tion, they will not be operated. 

Fans should be used in the average library 
building for the ventilation of such rooms 
lecture rooms or in other cases where tl 
occasional required use of the fan wil! 1 
by its cost of operation lay too much of 
burden upon the running expense of t! 
library. 

Many librarians have gained the idea ti 
good ventilation in cold weather cannot 


secured without fans. This is a mista! 
First-class ventilation in well filled 
without fans is entirely possible. It is 1 
only possible, but it has been installed 
many buildings, more particularly in the ca 
of hospital buildings of the isolated pavilior 


type. 

Ventilation without fans in tall buildings 
may take so much of the floor and wall spa 
for flues as to become impracticabie. 

In buildings of moderate height, however 
such as is the condition in the ordinary li 
brary building, ventilation without fans 
entirely feasible. 

There are several important elements it 
such installations. The ventilating apparatus 
should be arranged to be cleanly. In th 
ordinary ventilating equipment, the ventilat 
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ing apparatus is itself a dirt collector. How 


many librarians know what they have in their 
basements? How few librarians would not 
protest, if they did know? I can hardly 
blame a society woman in New York City 
for her fixed determination not to have any 
air from the basement brought to the rooms 
of her new house. She did not mean base- 
ment air, but air from out-of-doors carried 
through the basement. At first her point of 
view may seem foolish, and probably she may 
have had the idea that more or less of the 
air must come from the basement. But, when 
we know the condition of the insides of the 
basement flues and ducts of many heating 
apparatus, it is a question whether we might 
not at times prefer air taken directly from 
the basement. 

Do we realize that in some of our finest 
libraries the ventilating equipment consists 
of a mass of small horizontal flues which 
cannot be cleaned? In some buildings the 
plans of the ventilating apparatus appear in 
the aggregate like a collection of worms. 
This is wrong. All horizontal ducts sl ould 
be laree. They should be similar to corridors 
through which a person can walk and which 
can easily be kept clean. 

It is assumed so readily that the insides 
of the flues and ducts of the ventilating ap- 
paratus must be clean The uninitiated look 
upon the ventilating apparatus as s mething 
mysterious. I have seen building committees 
and others ‘ook upon a ventilating system 
with such an appearance of wonder on their 
faces that it was with difficulty, I could 
refrain from laughter 

The principle of ventilation is simplicity 
itself. The details, which often make a satis- 
factory apparatus, require judgment and ex 
perience. But the g¢ neral scheme, the method 
of operation and the condition of cleanliness 
within all air passages should be known to 
every person in charge of a library. We 
have a right to assume that smooth vertical 
flues will not retain much dust, but in the 
case of horizontal ducts and flues the condi 
tion may be very different 

Where the air, which is to be heated, 1s 
broucht from out-of-doors, it is usually car- 
ried through ducts or flues. It is better not 
to use flues, but to bring the air directly into 
chambers in which the heaters are located 
These rooms will act as dust settling cham 
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bers. The bottoms of the indirect heaters 


should be left entirely open, so that all that 


is required in the way of hoods or casing 
a hood directly above the indirect heater, 
with a short connection to the vertical flu 


A large door into the hood should be pr 


vided and placed so as t readily opened 
There should be a cold air as well as a warm 
air opening to each vertical air supply flue, 
when the library rooms require ventilation 


This allows a mixture of the cold and warm 
air to pass to the rooms in m derate weather, 
when a mixture is required in order to |] 
sen the temperature without lessening the 
quantity of the air 

The bottom inlet to the vertical air supply 
flue is the place to which dirt in the vertical 
flue will fall This inlet should be left en 


tirely open. The dirt may then be readily 
seen and easily removed These cold arr 
chambers should be rooms which can | 
easily cleaned They should be finished 
smoothly on the imsice 

There should be bot! bottom and a top 
vent outl fror dinary n, but in 
all “ases 1! ] ver vert ¢ utle t uld he it 
cpen enamelled outlet x. Dust in all vertical 
fines will then fail to th pen vent box, 
where it can be ily nand readily rem ! 

This question of cleanliness is one that 
its application even where the most elaborat 
air cleaning devices are installed. The t 
of the cl ne « in only ret 
a pe nt { nad dirt Son 
sure t ke lu ducts if 
apparatu ) as to | a dirt col 
lector An nine devices will also them 
selves become t tt ire not given at 
tention, and the attention required by ma 
of the leaner ften more than can ¢ 


expected from the ordinary engineer Wher: 
fans are not used, it may be impractical to 
install air cleaners or air filters, so that proper 
cold air settling chambers are especially de 
sirable and should certainly be installed 
No ventilating equipment should be di 
signed whose efficiency will be decreased by 
the opening of windows 
An idea has gone forth that windows cat 
not be opened without interfering with the 
operation of the ventilating equipment 
is an error, and is caused only by a mistaken 
‘udement or an incorrect design of t 


tilating apparatus 
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A TIME-SAVER IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY CATALOG 
DEPARTMENT 
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By M. L. Raney, Librarian Johns Hopkms University, Baltimore, Md. 


CATALOGING is a relative term —the more 


of it the better. No one familiar with the 


service rendered by a thorough catalog has 


any misgiving as to the wisdom of maintain- 


ing it. This will prove especially true if 


analysis has been unsparing, and if the sub- 


‘ect headings and notes are provided by one 


who knows the volumes which he ts handling 


Che large number of important institutions 


are making new catalogs and the great 


sums that are being so invested testify suff 


ciently to the faith now placed in developing 
tl biblicgraphical aid \ collection eff- 
ciently equipped in this respect can yield a 
finer return than one much larger which 1s 


But while it is a neces- 


y and the demands made upon it are grow- 


not thus exploited 


ing more and more exacting, yet it Is equally 
net to be disputed that its high cost is dis 
creditable to us. Thanks to the progressive 


administration of the Library of Congress, 
the problem for U. S. imprints ts well-nigh 
solved 
be a depository, a subscriber to its galley 
But 


than 


whether the purchaser of its cards 
cheets or to the Cumulative book index 


though its contribution is far greater 
this and ever increasing, and though monu- 
mental: undertakings are to be credited to 
Brussels, Zurich and Berlin, and in lesser de- 
the Association 


and certain 


gree te American Library 
American libraries, yet the fact 
that a university can secure economically but 
one-third of its cards printed shows clearly 
that we 


evbus off our shoulders 


from 
We have no inter 
the English- 


enough are far getting this in- 
national code of rules save fo1 

waking world. In countries other than the 
United States, 


be sold (as in Engiand) or 


there are either no cards to 
no series of de- 
positories (as in Germany) at which agents 
purchasing for American libraries might pro 
same time the requisite cards, 
that 


come 


cure at the 
their character. So while 
book or thick 


seem destined for a good 


whatsoever 


bibliographies ecard 


and fast, yet we 
way still to remain a host of duplicators. 
Meanwhile any device which cheapens pro- 
duction for the individual institution, lightens 
the nervous demand upon catalogers and of- 


fers even limited help toward cooperation 


among libraries, merits attenticn 
We of the Johns Hopkins University Li 
brary particularly welcome any such help, 
r upon us is laid the necessity of an un- 
usual amount of duplication. This is due to 
odd 


ccmes from the peculiar character and situa 


its rather arrangement, which in turn 


tion of the institution at its founding It is 
the mother of American universities. In 
vestigation has ever been its key-note It 


would be hard to find in the faculty a man 


without an iron in the fire Its first call has 
been to the graduate student, and, whil 


there is an undergraduate school which feeds 


the upper body and answers ihe desire of th 


community for a local college, and while tt 
hids fair to increase in importance, yet the 
holders of college d constituted last 
year more than three-fourths of the student 
body This accentuates the explorer His 
department can come nearer to standing 
alone. T! dea of the first president wa 
to throw around this department chief th: 


with 


in as easy reach of his swivel chair as pos 


indispensable handbooks of his subject 
sible and with the minimum of regulation 
These were his tools, and Peabody Institut: 
a bowshot away should furnish the mass ot 
our materials. Outside of these pocket col 
lections there should be a small general ref 
Well, the scheme has under- 
Both the general collec 


erence library. 


-hange 


gone a sea 


tion and the department nuclei have grown 


1 


beyond all intentions and for reasons whic 


I need not even suggest. The library is now 
an independent one, and is growing faster 
than before. But fostered as it is by 
the 


partmental idea persists in 


evel 
character of the building, the old d 
that stac 
exists but each subject is placed in a sep 
arate room or building, though English liter 
ature, mathematics and physics (except spec 
troscopy) as well as bibliography, general 
periodicals and the serial publications of uni 
versities, academies and societies join the 
picked collection of the capacious reading 
lways been a catalog for 


But beside this sole offi- 


room. Here has 


the total library 


250 
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cially made one, catalogs have been written by 
many men of many minds in each of the fol- 
lowing departments: chemistry, geology, biol 
ogy, medicine, spectroscopy, history (including 
economic and political sciences), philosophy 
(including psychology and education), clas- 
sics, modern languages, Oriental languages 
(excluding Sanskrit and comparative philol- 
ogy). On Nov. 1, 1908, following a reorgan- 
ization of the library, a new cataloging staff 
was appointed and work begun on the stand- 
ard size of cards, all being either printed or 
typewritten. Five months later this staff 
took over the making and filing of the de- 
partment catalogs. This means that in the 
first five subjects above named, all being in 
separate buildings, we furnish a complete 
set of cards for all books added to those de- 
partments, duplicating those filed in the cen- 
tral catalog, while for the other subjects 
mentioned, plus Sanskrit and comparative 
philology, the main entry only is forwarded, 
since these departments find place in the 
same building as the central catalog. Since 
the shelf-list also is being prepared on cards, 
it is evident that one of the first problems 
of this staff was to find a means of duplica- 
tion 

To this end a representative list of books 
was assigned to a competent cataloger, and 
by timing each process it was discovered that 
one-third of her time had been consumed in 
multiplying cards, though directions were 
given that added entries be abbreviated as 
much as possible, collation and imprint date 
being omitted, and the typing in of the head- 
ings being separately counted. This per- 
centage suggested that this part of the work 
could be taken from the three catalogers and 
assigned to a copyist. But the gain would 
be more apparent than real, for an endless 
amount of proof-reading would be entailed 
upon them. I experimented with the mimeo- 
graph, but the preparatory process was slow 
when so few copies were to be made, the wax 
paper was costly, and the result lacked neat- 
ness. I examined the Beck Duplicator. By 
this contrivance the first copy, made by type- 
writer or hand, is turned face downward on 
a gelatine film, which receives the impression 
and allows a number of good copies to be 
printed from it. The process is cheap and 
rapid enough and not forbidding in appear- 
ance, but the fact that black ink cannot be 
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used proves its aniline character. The record 
will fade in time This led me to the 
printing machine which has proved a windfall 
to us—the multigraph, though others have 
been examined, including the planograph and 
flexotype. The multigraph consists of two 
revolving cylinders set end to end, filled each 
with longitudinal channels in which type 
slides. Stretched above these two drums is 
fixed a metal bar on which is inscribed the 
alphabet and ali the other characters carried 
in font. The left drum holds the stock of 
type, and as it is revolved it controls the 
movement of an indicator travelling along 
the alphabet bar. When the indicator ts thus 
made to point to a desired character, the 
pressure one way of a little thumb-lever 
forces this letter into a channel of the right, 
or empty composing drum. Thus type is set 
up. It is distributed in the same fashion, 
save that the other end of the thumb-lever 
is pressed. With the copy set up and 
clamped in position, the right drum in revo- 
lution has its type inked by a roller which 
it passes, or printing may be done by a rib- 
bon folded around the drum, and thus we 
may have either printing or typewriting imi- 
tated. Cards are fed beneath the drum. This 
machine, though costing above $300, has been 
a good investment for us in more directions 
than one. Its cost is written off the books 
in six months, and thereafter a saving of 20 
per cent. is effected. To me personally no 
feature is more pleasing than the great les- 
sening of drudgery to every member of the 
department. The specific duty of the chief 
cataloger is the assignment of all subject 
entries. Two trained catalogers answer for 
the main entry, of course making orders 
from the Library of Congress when possible 
The multiplication of cards for departments 
and added entries is in the hands of the 
multigraph operator. The headings indicated 
in the endorsement on the main entry are 
then inserted by a typewriter whose type is 
the same as that of the multigraph. Thus 
there is no crossing of duties. Each is con- 
tinually facing fresh problems and the di- 
vision of labor secures expertness. There is 
the minimum of error, since proof is read 
for but one card, and an erring letter is as 
painlessly extracted as with any other print- 
ing press. The method is rapid, as can be 
seen by the fact that one machine balances, 
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and more than balances, four employees, for 
the operator has some time for filing Library 
of Congress cards under supervision. His 
normal rate is about 25 characters, plus the 
necessary spaces, per minute. This estimate 
covers all processes — setting up copy, proof- 
taking, correction, printing six or eight cop- 
ies, distributing type. 

Though this little staff is making a double 
catalog and a shelf list and filing the depart- 
mental set of cards as well as the Library of 
Congress depository set, its record for the 
quarter February-April, 1910, was as follows: 

Vols. Main ent. Dup. m.e. Add. ent, Dup. a.e, x-ref. 

4092 2747 1796 4630 516 521 
and the entries are characterized by the same 
elaboratencss of detail as those of the Library 
of Congress. This is 15,000 volumes per 
year, or 10,000 main entries. 

It is evident, too, that in this direction lies 
no small opportunity for co%peration among 
kindred libraries or local institutions. For 
example, university libraries could divide up 
the great dissertation field to advantage. 
Many other such ways can be found of sup- 
plementing the service now being suggested 
to depositories by the Library of Congress. 

I should say in conclusion that we have 
found the felt inking roller supplied by the 
company unsatisfactory. It frays. But the 
manufacturers have readily listened to our 
suggestion for a special device suited to card 
production, and so the double rubber roller 
just installed bids fair to meet our needs. 
A bolder faced type would also be welcome. 
Upon the whole, the multigraph has given us 
a wonderful lift. 


SOME NOTES ON BINDING. 

A RECENT number of the Lirmrary JOURNAL 
contains some interesting and helpful sug- 
gestions by Mr. Drury on the subject of pro- 
tecting pamphlets (L. 3., March, p. 118). As 
his experience apparently has not included 
the use of red rope paper for covering pam- 
phlets and as our experience with this mate- 
rial has been so highly satisfactory, it seems 
desirable to bring it to the attention of the 
readers of the earlier notes. I can at the 
same time answer the questions that so fre- 
quently come to me from other libraries 
about this material. 

Red rope paper (a trade name) is made 
chiefly from manila rope. Its principal com- 
mercial use is as a building paper. It is 
rigid enough to make the ordinary size pam- 
phlet it covers stand erect. It is easily sewn 
with a large needle. At the same time it is 
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so flexible that it may be folded an almost 
unlimited number of times without breaking 
It has a good surface for writing call num- 
bers, titles, ete. 

We use it not simply on small pamphlets 
coming within the 100-page limit mentioned 
by Mr. Drury, but also frequently on thick 
government documents and even on perma- 
nent files of mewspapers. It is also utiliccd 
in filing maps, large plates, ete. 

Each pamphlet binder may be cut exactly 
to fit the pamphlet. There are therefore no 
misfits, and no material is wasted. In cover 
ing thin pamphlets having one or only a few 
signatures, it is quite sufficient to sew t 
two or three long stitches through the mix 
signature and the red rope paper cover. Lz 
pamphlets should be glued fast (with flexi‘le 
glue) and then sewed; if very large, by at 
least two rows of stitches. If the pamphlet 
has a cover of its own, this may be, and in 
case of heavy pamphlets should be first 
moved and, after gluing and sewing, pasted 
over the outside of the red rope paper cover 
By pasting the original cover of a pamphlet 
a magazine on the binder its individuality ar 
attractiveness are preserved. This is often 
of practical as well as of sentimental advan 
tage. Most pamphlet binders have proved 
unsatisfactory in cases where the article 


bound has much use, by reason of the fact 
that the pamphlet was not securely fastened 
into the cover. By sewing a few center sig- 
natures with strong thread to the red rope 
paper a thoroughly secure fastening is ob- 
tained: by pasting the original cover on the 
outside, the stitches are concealed and an 
attractive and fairly durable volume re-ults 
Our largest use of red rope paner is in 
covering circulating magazines, for which 
it makes strong, light and entirely <ati 
factory covers. In addition to its u in 
binding simple pamphlets and magazin 
we use red rope paper a good deal for 
temporary binders. For example, librari 
often complete a volume of a maeazin 
the exception of a single number, which n 
turn up soon, long hence or never. Inst 
of filing such an imperfect volume away in 
the top stack, losing its use and running the 
risk of losing other numbers, it may be 
put into red rope covers and secured with Bal 
lard Klips, or perhaps better each number 
may be sewed fast to the red rope and it 
may then stand in its place with the set. This 
material is especially useful in preserving 
files of thin annuals until enough numbers 
are received to justify putting them into per- 
manent bindings. In such cases we cut tl! 


he 
cover a little larger than is necessary for a 
single pamphlet and attach the first number 
a little to the left of the center so as to allow 
for the swell of the back with the insertion of 
successive numbers. 

Red rope paper has proved excellent for 
covering large but thin musical scores. 
Some single numbers of weekly or monthly 
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periodicals are also circulated in red rope 
covers, by simply being fastened in with a 
heavy rubber band or tape tied through a 
center signature and encircling the cover at 
the fold, 

Our binding is all done by contract in 
our own bindery. We pay for all pamphlets 
hound in red rope paper a: flat price of 7 
cents each for what we call magazine style, 
that is, with original covers pasted outside 
the red rope paper and 512 cents when 
there is no cover so attached. A third style 
involves a row of stitches on each side of 
the back, original covers pasted on, the first 
and last (blank or advertising) leaves of 
pamphlet or magazine pasted to red rope 
cover and the edges trimmed This stvle 
costs 10 cents. These prices include the fur- 
nishing of the material, which represents 
much less than half of the cost 

An interesting experiment has been in the 
use of this material in binding newspapers. 
We formerly paid $3 for binding in duck 
each two months of a file. Lately we have 
been having the volumes sewed and pressed 
in the usual way and then had red rope paper 
covers glued and sewed fast, at a total cost 
of $1.50 —a saving of $9 a year on each news- 
paper file. Unless the files are subjected 
to hard use this plan works well. 

In the trade the red rope paper used runs 
from nos. 212 to 235. We find no, 212 (the 
heaviest) the most satisfactory for general 
purposes. It comes in rolls 36 inches wide 
and containing 500 square feet. It costs $4.20 
a roll (or $4 in quantities) for no, 212 down 
to $1.45 for no. 235 (the thinnest) These 
prices are quoted by the Paper Manu fac- 
turers Co. of Philadelphia, but would per- 
haps be duplicated by dealers in other large 
cities 

Flexible glue has been found so very useful 
that many libraries have felt they must have 
it. even though the prices charged for it 
seem excessive. At the suggestion of our 
binder we have been preparing our own flex- 
ible glue at a fraction of the prices charged 
elsewhere. We use the best quality of bind- 
er’s (granulated) glue. This costs 15 cents 
a pound when bought by the barrel, or about 
18 cents by retail. With each pound of glue 
mix 2 ounces of fluid glycerine. Good gly- 
cerine can be bought as low as 10 cents a 
pound. A flexible glue as good as any on 
the market (and better than some so-called 
flexible glues that are prepared with mo- 
lasses) can be secured at a cost of not more 
than 20 cents a quart 

Librarians who may wish to see samples 
of red rope paper and the methods of sew- 
ing, gluing, etc., as described above, may se- 
cure a withdrawn copy of a circulating mag- 
azine bound in this style by applying to the 
Public Library, Washington, D. C., and send- 
ing 14 cents in stamps for mailing. 

Grorce F. BoweRMAN. 
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ROOF READING-ROOMS IN THE 
BRANCHES OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
In the Circulation department of the New 
York Public Library five branches out of a 
total of forty are now equipped with roof read- 


ing-rooms. The experiment of the open air 
reading-room was first tried at the Rivington 
Street branch in the crowded lower East side 
district, where reading-room 4o feet 


square was opened in June, 1905. The re- 
sulting attendance of 7483 readers during the 
first summer fully justified the expense of 
maintenance, and proved that roof reading- 
rooms would be desirable features in other 
branch libraries situated in congested parts 
of the city Accordingly, these were provided 
in the St. Gabriel’s Park branch (East 36th 
street), which was opened in 1908, and also 
in the Hamilton Fish Park branch ( Fast 
Houston street). which was opened in 1909. 
Similar accommodations have been made in 
the Seward Park (Fast Broadway) and Co- 
lumbus (Tenth avenue and soth_ street) 
branches, which were opened last fall, too 
late to test the use of their open-air reading- 
rooms. 

As a rule, about one-half of the roof of the 
huilding is used for this reading-room, and 
protected around the sides by a balustrad 
while overhead an awning is stretched across 
an iron framework, from which drop lights 
are suspended f f 


r the use of readers in the 
evening. Small shrubs and flowers planted in 
boxes and placed in corners and along the 
balustrade relieve the bareness of stone and 
brick, and add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the roof. The tables and chairs used here 
are adapted for out-of-door service by a coat 
of water-proof paint 

For reading matter the usual supply of 
daily papers and current magazines is pro- 
vided fooks are not, as a rule, sent from 
the shelves to the roof in response to calls 
from readers, as no practical method has yet 
been found of keeping track of books dis- 
tributed in this way, but readers are expe cted 
to obtain their books downstairs and have 
them charged at the desk before taking them 
to the roof 

Statistics of the reading-room att ndance 
in the three bran hes that have op ned their 
roofs to readers indicate that from 40 to 50 
per cent. of the total summer reading-room 
attendance (from May to September inclu 
sive) is in the roof reading-rooms In gen- 
eral, the attendance has been gratifvine, due 
allowance being made for weather conditions 
Xeginning with a total of 7483 “roof re aders” 
during the summer of 1905, the attendance at 
the Rivington Street branch increased to 
14.651 readers in 1906, and to 22.871 readers in 
1008, while last summer the attendance in the 
roof reading-room rose to a total of 28,586 
readers. Below is given a table showing the 
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monthly attendance in the three roof reading- 
rooms during the summer of 1909: 


Month Rivington Hamilton Fish St. Gabriel's 

Street Park Park. 

May 3,304 1,850 7 
5,679 2,687 1,143 
July 8,246 1,038 1,036 
August 5,3°7 6,152 $72 
September 4.423 4,536 218 
October ..... 1,626° eens 
Total 28,586 16,263 2,976 


* Open till Oct. 12. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that at the Rivington Street branch the pro- 
portion of adult to juvenile attendance in the 
roof reading-room is almost equal, while at 
the Hamilton Fish Park and St. Gabriel’s 
Park branches quite the larger proportion of 
such readers are children, who are allowed 
to use the roof only during the day. Picture- 
bocks and magazines are then distributed, 
and on busy days a children’s assistant is 
placed in charge. Occasionally, stery-hours 
are held 6n the roof for the children. 

It should not be inferred, however, that 
the roof reading-rooms are in any sense play- 
grounds for the children, as articles in the 
press might lead one to suppose. For the 
fact remains, and should be kept in mind, 
that the roof is intended primarily to take 
the place of the indoor reading-room during 
the summer. The same provisions for order 
and quiet apply on the roof as in the reading- 
room downstairs, and children as well as 
adults are made to realize that the roof is 
open to them as a reading-room, and not as 
a roof-garden. That such an attitude in the 
administration of the roof is entirely prac- 
tical has been demonstrated at the Rivington 
Street branch, where students have made 
free use of the roof reading-room. 

And there are other factors to be noted in 
considering the use of the roof reading- 
rooms. At the Rivington Street branch, in 
the midst of a dense foreign population, the 
roof reading-room may best fulfill its real 
purpose of providing a quiet place for read- 
ing and study in the open air, where oppor- 
tunities for such are otherwise very limited. 
At the Hamilton Fish Park and St. Gabriel’s 
Park branches these conditions are modified 
by the presence of public recreation grounds, 
which tend to decrease the summer reading- 
room attendance. 

It is still a question as to whether, in such 
branches, the roof reading-rooms can be 
made so attractive, by preserving the advan- 
tages of the library and at the same time 
meeting the changed conditions outside, that 
the readers who have attended the indoor 
reading-rooms during the winter may be en- 
couraged to use the roofs during the summer, 

With problems and considerations of this 
nature in mind, the opening of the roof read- 
ing-rooms in the Seward Park and Columbus 
branches will be watched with special interest. 

Harotp O. WELLMAN. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ AS- 
SOCIATION 

On Nov. 4, 1909, in response to a call sent 
out by the secretary of the Public Library 
Commission, a library trustees’ meeting was 
held in Indianapolis, with an attendance of 
37 people, representing 28 libraries. As a 
result of this meeting the Library Trustees’ 
Association was formed. It is independent 
of the Indiana Library Association, and it: 
first regular meeting was held in the State 
House, Indianapolis, on March 30 and 31 
Mr. T. F. Rose, of Muncie, the temporary 
president, elected in November, 1909, was the 
presiding officer. 

The first topic on the program was the 
Organization of the library board. Mr. D. C 
Thomas, secretary of the Library Board 
Elkhart, Ind., led this discussion, and spok« 
from the standpoint of a library operating 
under the law of 1901-1903. He spoke of the 
great importance of a proper and full organ 
ization of the library board, but cautioned 
against over-organization. In considering th: 
statute provisions, he urged that, in appoint 
ing members, the various appointing powers 
should be sure that their appointees are thor 
oughly interested in the work, are capable of 
properly managing the affairs of a library, 
and are not selected for personal or political 
reasons. In choosing officers, the members 
of the library board should be particularly 
careful to choose the persons best qualified 
to fill the places. The duties of each officer 
were very clearly enumerated. Since, by 
law, the treasurer of the town or city is th: 
treasurer of the library, the library board 
should see that its funds are kept separat: 
and should, through its secretary, check th 
accounts with the treasurer at least ever 
three months. In regard to committees, Mr 
Thomas stated that, in his opinion, two, the 
Building and the Book committees, are suffi 
cient. He urged especially that the Book 
committee be small, the librarian and on 
member of the board being adequate. 

The most important duty of a library board 
is the selection of a librarian, for upon this 
choice depends largely the success of the 
library. The librarian is the executive officer 
of the library, the board being the legislative 
body. The ability of the librarian will be 
tested by the results of his work, therefore he 
must be given ample scope to prove himself 
He should attend all meetings of the board, 
give a monthly report of his work, and make 
recommendations for its advancement. In 
conclusion Mr. Thomas emphasized the im- 
portance of library boards keeping in mind 
their legal rights. The law gives them abso 
lute control of everything connected with the 
library. If the library is in need of more 
funds, then it is the duty of the library board 
to increase the tax levy for library purposes, 

rovided it does not exceed the limit of the 
aw. 


ll 
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In the absence of Mr. W. A. Wirt, super- 
intendent of city schools, Gary, Ind. Mr 
W. P. Hart took the topic, How shall the 
school board manage the library under its 
control? He told of the plan at Huntington, 
where the school board has supervision of 
the public library, but delegates all its powers 
to a library committee composed of two rep- 
resentatives from each city ward, appointed 
by the school board. A similar system is 
followed by the school board at Gary, where 
the number of the library committee is lim- 
ited to five members. Mr. T. F. Fitzgibbon, 
of Columbus, and Mr. Joseph McGowan, of 
the Indianapolis school board. spoke of the 
management of the library by direct super- 
vision of the school board. 

On Wednesday evening the meeting was 
held in one of the galleries of the John Her 
ron Art Institute, and Mr. Chalmers Hadley 
read a paper on “The library trustee: his 
responsibilities and privileges.’ 

As an introduction to township extension 
work, Mrs, Carter on Thursday morning gave 
a history of the travelling library system as 
it has been developed in the United States 
She showed that, while great success has 
followed the inauguration of this system in 
many states, there are some limitations to its 
effectiveness. It is almost impossible for the 
distributing agent to know intimately local 
conditions. It is difficult to get the proper 
person to take charge of the books Many 
rural communities will not avail themselves 
of the privilege of getting books from the 
state. The books sent are often misfits, be 
cause of the failure to know local conditions 
and the character of the readers. Recent 
legislation has sought to remedy these ap 
narent hindrances by passing the law which 
provides for a township tax sufficient to jus- 
tify the extension of public library privileges 
to the residents of the township 

On Thursday afternoon Judge C. C. Had 
ley, of the Appellate Court, read a paper on 
“Library legislation.” It was in the nature 
of a synopsis of all the important laws that 
have heen enacted dealing with libraries. Be 
ginning with the framers of the first consti 
tution who provided for a system of county 
libraries, Indiana lawmakers have always re 
membered the importance of such legislation 
Previous to 1875 three kinds of libraries were 
provided for, the county, the association and 
the township, and although these old libra 
ries are sometimes scorned because not many 
of them were able to continue their exist 
ence, Judge Hadley testified to their value 
from his own experience 

Since that time the important laws have 
provided for libraries under school board 
control, for a public library commission, for 
libraries under a special library hoard, and 
for township extension by these libraries 

Following this, Mr, Carl H. Milam, of the 
Public Library Commission, read a_ short 


paper dealing with some practical questions 
that have arisen in the interpretation of the 


session was held on Thurs 
day constitution, which had 
been prepared by a committee appointed for 
that purpose, was adopted with but slight 
changes. It provides for a membership of 
trustees, libraries, persons connected with the 
Public Library Commission, and _ others 
elected by the Executive board; for dues of 
$1 a year; and for an annual meeting to be 
held .in Indianapolis in November 

A nominating committee, appointed at this 
session, reported at the afternoon meeting 
the following officers, all of whom were 
elected: president, E. G. Bauman, Mount 
Vernon; vice-president, Mordecai Carter, 
Danville; secretary, D. C. Thomas, Elkhart; 
treasurer, Mrs. Besse E. Fifield, Whiting. 


PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY AN- 
NIVERSARIES 

Tue month of February, 1910, marked the 
32d anniversary of the original opening of 
Providence Public Library, and the follow 
ing month of March marked the roth anni 
versary of the library's opening to the pub 
lic in the present library building. A pam 


phlet has been issued by the library in con 
nection with these anniversaries, in which 
an account of the work and the building of 
the library 1 give? 

The library has occupied three buildings 
in successiol \t its opening, Feb. 4, 1878, 
it was housed 1 1 room at the Exchang* 
Place end of the Butler Exchange, up one 


flight At this tin the number of volumes 
on its shelves was 10,307. Here it remained 


for a little more tha two vears, when it 


was obliged to leave its crowded quarters 
On the sth of July, 1880, the library was 
reopened in its new quarters on Snow street. 
with a little over 18,000 volumes on its 


shelves It here o upied the entire ground 
floor of the three-story building of the Eng 
lish and Classical School, extending through 
to Moulton street, in the rear. In these quar 
ters it remain¢ d for about twenty years 
(until March, 1900), the space gradually be 
coming mort ind) more uncomfortably 
crowded, until, at the time of its removal, 
the books were stored in three different 
buildings besides this main building \t 
the time of removal, the number of volumes 
was about 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
May 13, 1892, it was voted that a commit 
be appointed hy the chair, on “the selection 


of a site.” This committee continued to 
serve, not only as a committee on the sel 
tion of a site, but also as a committee n 


plans, until the same committee was elected 
a “Building committee,” at a meeting of the 


Board, March 13, 1896 
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In November, 1894, Stone, Carpenter and 
Willson, of Providence, were chosen archi- 
tects of the building, as a result of a com- 
petition confined to the architects of the city, 
and served until the completion and occupa- 
tion of the building in 1900, the plans having 
been several times modified in the meantime 

In 1806 the contract for the building was 
awarded to the John W. Bishop Co., of 
Providence, the first ground being broken 
on the 3d of August, 1806. 

The lot on which the building stands is 
nearly square, the longest side being 201 
feet in length. It is most favorably situated, 
having streets on three sides Washington, 
Greene and Fountain streets. The fourth 
side, which joins two other estates, very for- 
tunately is towards the downward slope of the 
hill, so that the second-story windows of the 
library building easily look over the tops of 
the nearest buildings in that direction 

As an illustration of the attention to de- 
tails which characterizes the building. there 
may be mentioned the frieze, which runs 
entirely around the main building. An ex- 
cellent place from which to see the carving 
on this frieze to the best advantage is 
through the windows of the Educational 
study room, looking towards the main build- 
ing. It will be noticed that among the heads 
of the cherubs which appear in the capitals 
of the pilasters again and again, there are 
no two which are precisely alike 

The library building is mainly of light 
brick. with Indiana limestone trimmings and 
granite base. Seldom is an architectural 
material more felicitously yoked with an 
architectural style than in the present in- 
stance, where this dull gray, Roman brick, 
so appropriately embodies some of the re- 
quirements of the Italian Renaissance. 

The Providence Public Library has some- 
times beeg described as a “departmental” 
library, and this is true, to a certain ex 
tent. Out of its total of more than 167,000 
volumes (about 22,000 of which are “de- 
posited collections,” rather than the prop- 
erty of this library), not far from 50,000 
are in the various rooms of the main build- 
ing, as distinguished from the stack. So 
far as the departments are concerned, there 
are several which the reader finds occasion 
to consult. These are the Issue department, 
the Reference department, and the Periodical 
department, on the first floor; the Children’s 
department and the Foreign department, on 
the second floor; and the Special Libraries 
department, on the third floor 

The Delivery room is, architecturally, the 
most important in the building, as well as 
the largest, with a height of more than 20 
feet (in the main portion), and with a dig- 
nified and effective scheme of decoration 

The main charging-desk (where all of the 
books are returned, and where all those cir- 
culated from the first floor are issued) is at 
the further end of the Delivery room, in as 
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close contact with the stack as_ possible. 
From the two lowest stack stories, books are 
handed through a window to this desk, to 
be issued, while electric lifts bring the books 
from the four stack stories higher up. Yet 
this is not the only place in the building 
where a book may be charged for home use 
No matter on what floor of the main build 
ing a reader may find a book which he 
wishes to take home he can have it charged 
on that floor. 

The Periodical room is to be found on the 
first floor. It occupies the large room at 
the right, on entering the Delivery room 
corresponding in size, shape, location id 
lighting from windows, with the Reference 
room, which is at the reader's left on 
entering 

The Cataloging room (at present only a 
portion of the Delivery room, screened from 
the rest of the room by partitions less than 
one-half the height of the room), is inten- 
tionally placed so as to be in the closest con 
tact with the public card-catalog, and also 
with the thousands of reference books in the 
Reference room and at the Information desk 
A lift also connects it directly with the Or 
dering department, on the next floor above 

The entire second story is divided natural 
ly, by the intersection of its corridors, into 
four different groups. These are the Lec 
ture room: the Standard Library, with its 
adjacent reading room (rear corner to the 
right), the group of four connecting execu 
tive offices, rear corner to the left); and th: 
Children’s department (front corner to the 
left). Besides these there should be men 
tioned the “Barnard Club Library” (or Edu 
cational department), on this same level, at 
the end of the staircase corridor. 

The Children’s department comprises two 
inter-connecting rooms, known as the Chil- 
dren’s reading room and the Class room 
From the very great pressure of use in the 
Children’s department, together with the in 
ability of the library to respond to the de- 
mand in any adequate manner, resulted the 
organization, in 1903, of “The Children’s Li- 
brary Helpers.” So far as known, no similar 
organization has been formed elsewhere. 

On the third floor the Art department is 
housed in one large room. Also the music 
collection is in this room. The Special col 
lections department probably contains as Its 
most valuable collection the Caleb Fiske Har- 
ris “Collection of works on slavery and the 
Rebellion :” and the Industrial department, on 
the same floor, contains more than 9000 vol- 
umes and is especially rich in long sets 

Of considerable interest in connection with 
the work of the library among foreigners are 
the little handbooks in which information is 
set forth as to the method of making appli- 
cation for a library card. These little pam- 
phlets are printed in the Russian, Armenian, 
Yiddish, Portuguese, and Italian, as well as 
English, languages 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY CONFER- 
ENCE 


Tue first conference of representatives 
from public libraries in New Zealand met in 
Dunedin, March 26-28. The mayor of Dun- 
edit welc« med the delegates to the city at 
the first session of the convention, Saturday 

rning, March 26. He emphasized the im 
ortance of the cultivation and extension of 

best literature. Mr. Leys, of Auckland, 
responded to the mayor Mr. R. Gilkison, of 
Dunedin, was appointed chairman. He ad 
dressed the meeting on the subject of the 
possibilities for library development in New 
Zealand, and then presented the motion that 
an association be formed to be called “The 
N Zealand Public Libraries Association.” 
Mr. Baillie, of Wellington, seconded the mo 
tion, but suggested the deletion of the word 
“oublic.” A motion was finally carried that 
H association be formed to be called “The 
Libraries’ Association of New Zealand.” A 
committee on the constitution was appointed, 

‘uding Messrs. Gilkisor, Baillie, Leys and 
others. Mr. Charles Wilson, chief Parlia 
mentary librarian, read a paper on “The 
selection and purchase of books for public 
libraries.” He gave some consideration to 
the qualifications of librarians, and in dis- 
cussing the selection of books he mentioned 
a number of authorities to which he made 
reference before buying. A paper by Dr 
Frengley (District Health Office, Welling- 
ton), on “Library hygiene,” followed. No- 
tices of motion were presented urging the 
desirability of inaugurating a system of trav 
elling libraries (carried); urging also that 
grants of money for school libraries be made 
by the Minister of Education; that in all 
municipal libraries special provision be made 
for juvenile libraries and reading rooms 
(carried); that the importance of establish 
i well-equipped branch libraries and read- 
ing rooms in suitable positions be pressed 
upon the notice of municipal councils; that 
some provision should be made by library 
suthorities to enable the free issue of books 
other than books of modern fiction from the 
lending department 

lhe second meeting of the conference was 
held Monday morning, March 28. A paper 
by Mr. Herbert Baillie on “Library hygiene” 

the first address on the program. It 
dealt in an instructive manner with the sub 
fect of book-disinfection, the writer’s con 
usions being founded on inquiries made by 
him during a visit to the United States. In 
every case he found that there was a com 
plete working arrangement with the health 
departments of the cities, under which the 
officers of the department gave the library 
officials prompt notice of all cases of infec- 
tious diseases. Mr, Baillie submitted details 
of methods of fumigation practiced in the 
United States. He did not think it was neces- 
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sary to fumigate books each day, as had been 
suggestec 

Mr. Cohen read a paper on “Travelling h- 
braries and their management.” He ex- 


plained at the outset that he did not intend 
to discuss the subject on its merits as a suc- 
cessful feature of the dissemination of knowl 
edge in other countries. He acknowledged 
his indebtedne ss to Mr Hi Ba lhe, who, 
whilst in the United States, had collected 
much valuable information about the matter 
under notice Mr. Cohen submitted statis 
tical proof of the unqualified succe of trav 
elling libraries which has | hieved in 
the United States and in the states of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, whet indeed, 
such libraries have been in successful opera 


tion for about 25 years 
A paper by Mr. L. H. Jam assistant 


Parliamentary librarian, on “The Dewey sys 
tem of classification and its adaptation to 
New Zealand requirements,” was read by 


Mr. Baillie 

At the evening meeting the constitution 
was adopted, Mr. Leys, of Auckland, was 
elected president of the new association, and 
Mr. A. W Richards was elected honorary 
secretary and treasurer. It was resolved that 
the next meeting be held at Auckland at 
Easter time, rot, and thereafter biennially 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY 


Tue new Carnegie library building ot 
Howard University was opened with appr 
priate exercises on April 5 The program 
included addresses by Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and the President of 
the United States. Mr. Carnegie’s address 
is reprinted in part elsewhere in this tIssu 

“he new Carnegie | 
on the campus, is over 100 feet long and 35 


fect deep, not including the projection oft 
the stack room. The design of the building 
is classic, and in this respect the architect ha 
taken its note from the federal architectut 


of Washington It is designed along the 
lines of the style of Italian Renatssanet 

Ry the use of bricks and their diversified 
arrangement it has been given an academic 
appearance, and has retained its dignity by 


the use of straightforward architectural lines 
Free standing columns and antae supporting 
a pediment mark the main entrance, and are 


further made an integral feature of the de 
sion by use of pilasters on the rest of the 
walls 

The library is capable of holding from six 
ty to seventy thousand hooks Two-thirds 
of these will eventually be placed in the 
stack. which is in four tiers, made entirely 
of steel and glass, with movable helve 

This portion of the building is fireproof and 
is cut off from the rest of the building 
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It is possible that the most successful feat- 
ure of the library is the way in which the 
whole interior has been opened up and thrown 
together. This is most particularly true of 
the first floor, for here the two reading- 
rooms open widely off the circulating-room. 
This enables the building to count in its en- 
tire length from wall to wall. This feeling 
of light, space and ventilation is still farther 
emphasized by an open gallery running 
around the second floor. On this floor are 
the special reading-room of the School of 
Medicine, a board room, the offices of the 
president of the university, and two seminar 
In the basement is a good-sized as- 


rooms. 
sembly room and an excellent newspaper 
room. The woodwork is stained so as to 


give a dark brown weathered oak effect. The 
whole finish of the interior is quiet, almost 
in monotones, in order to set off the pictures, 
casts, and, most particularly, the books, with- 
out detracting attention from them. 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY, HOWARD UNI- 
VERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C* 


Tue reason that the world made such slow 
progress for thousands of years was chiefly 
this: we had no printing press. We had no 
means of recording what previous genera- 
tions had done; and so every generation had 
to start anew, going over what had been 
gone over, because no records existed. Now 
you have a new library, the record of all 
that man has said or done, and you have a 
scientific record which the scientists can fol- 
low as easily as you can read the simplest 
book in the library. Therefore every genera- 
tion of mankind builds upon the solid basis 


of what previous generations have done. 
Hence the wonders that will be disclosed, 
hence the new ideas that are coming upon 


us, breaking away from the world in many 
cases, as ignorance must go as knowledge 
comes. What impresses the investigator is 
not the amount of knowledge and history that 
he gets to know; but as he progresses in 
knowledge, he finds that that which remains 
behind is more wonderful than all that has 
been disclosed. This proves that man is born 
vith an instinct for improvement, his face is 
ever turned to the sun, he can go on without 
end. so far as we know, or without limit, and 
no man can say, short of perfection, what the 
human race is not to attain. There has been 
no mistake. If we go step after step steadily 
along taking what reason reveals to us, there 
is no limit whatever. No matter how many 
things you see in life that are disagreeable, 
that bring sorrow to us and pain, always re- 


*Part of address delivered by “fr. Carnegie at 
the 


ded-cation ceremcnies 
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member this—that all is well because al] 
grows better. 

Now I wish to say a word about a library. 
It is quite true that I read books from time 
to time which were borrowed from Mr. An- 
derson. He said every working boy should 
come there every Saturday and they would 
exchange books. They objected to me as not 
being a working boy because I was in the 
telegraph office and the first newspaper ar- 
ticle I ever wrote was saying that I was as 


much a working boy as any other. Mr. An- 
derson agreed that I was, and so I ob- 
tained the coveted access to books. Then I 


saw that I was bound to make a fortune. [ 
had made up my mind to that, and I resolved 
that I would provide libraries for all. | owe 
everything to my right of access to the boo! 

of Mr. Anderson’s library. Books are within 
reach of the poorest. In all the cities through 
which I have travelled, books are pressed 
upon everybody. Remember this: books ar: 
the most perfect instrument of philanthropy 
that exists. I will tell you why. They d 

not do anything for nothing. But if you are 
going to get any benefit out of these book 

you must work for it, and that is one feature 
which commends itself to me 

I do not think we can do much with 1! 
submerged tenth of humanity. The stat 
should take care of them — isolate them. | 
wish to help those who help themselves. A 
great many people in our country are anx: 
to get into the best society. The best soci 
in the world is a library surrounded by t! 
masters. From the old Greeks who left 
so much, down through generation after : 
eration, century after century, the masters 
men wait upon you. They are no respect 
of persons. The library is a triumph of 
mocracy, open to all; always at home 

It is not only what a library does that 
must credit it with; it is what it prev 
young men and women from doing if tl 
were no libraries. I letters every 
from grateful parents telling me that the | 
brary has opened in their town and that th: 
son is there at nights and brings home |! 
books. They thank me for it, and I as} 
other reward. 

One of the wisest men that ever lived lef 
on record this truth: “There being educatio: 
there can be no distinction of classes.” 
was Confucius who said 


get 


that, and if y 
want to raise your race, as you do, just k 
that in mind. You become an educated ma: 
a truly educated man or woman, and you will 
have no trouble with your white brother 
any circle or society. Get education and 
is well. T believe what Dr. Abbott said, t] 
the colored race has made more progress 
40 years than any race in the history of *! 
world. Therefore I say from all I know 
am of the positive opinion that this st 
ment is true, and therefore you of the negr 
race keep on, attend to your lessons, 


education, remember that each one of you 
bears part of the honor of the race wherever 
he goes, and the day is not far distant when 
you will take your place in this country with 
any other race, and you will progress and 
the white race will progress; ycu will come 
to like each other, and you will live on good 
terms with each other, and the race problem 
will be no more forever. 


POSTAL DAIRY LIBRARY 


Mr. G. H. BeENKENDORF, instructor in the 
Dairy School, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison. Wis., has established a novel type of 
travelling library in his postal dairy library, 
in which is accumulated a large collection of 
material on the details of dairying. Any one 
in the United States or in Canada is priv- 
ileged to borrow from the collection on the 
payment of five cents This charge is 
imposed to cover the cost of postage The 
library consists of bulletins, circulars and 
reports relating to dairying and kindred sub- 
jects, and published during the past few 
years. The material was collected from ex- 
periment stations of the United States and 
Canada, and the Dairy Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington has 
very generously furnished many valuable doc- 
uments. A. sirall classified catalog of the 
library, covering some 60 pages, has been is- 
cued. Fach bulletin included in the library 
and represented in the catalog is given a 
number, and information as to title, author, 
publisher and date of publication ts included. 
In makinez requests for loans it is important, 
therefore. that borrowers should give the 
number and name of the bulletin 

The primary aim of the library is that of 
service to buttermakers, cheesemakers and 
dairymen, and Mr Benkendorf asks the 
coaneration of all interested in dairying to 
ensure success to this scheme of library ex 


come to this post 


library from practically every stat in the 
Union, and there has been no difficulty as yet 
for the library in getting back the books nd 
bulletins from the people. And as the library 
deals directly with the individual just as mail 
rder houses deal with customers rather than 
vith a merchant in the village, the service is 


The postal charges are sufficient to cover 


the exnense of the library’s maintenance: 


SOME WORK OF THE LIBRARY WITH 
POHEMIANS 


Tue Sravia. a club for the study of Boh 


mian art. holds its meetings twice a mi nth 
n the Webster Branch of the New Yor! 
Public Library This branch is located 
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n a congested district ot the city, shere a 
arge element of the population are either 
if ian birth, parentage or tradition 
nd for Be 


hemian books im e 
ai met by ac llection ot 4000 
books in this branch of the library, 
i ne room set apart as the “kor 
"in which the Bohemians are tree 
to hold their meetings after nine o'clock on 
. evenings of the Slavia’s gathering 

The club numbers in its membership some 


active workers devoted to their purpose of 
perpetuating the ideals and tr iditions « f th 

tohemian nation through cultivation of its 
literature, music and art. Tales of Bohemian 
folklore translated into English are told at 


the club's meetings, and essays and studies 
in Bohemian prose or poetry are read by 
various members of the club Johemian 
songs and musica! compositions are also 
given. The work given to the club by Mrs 
Lilian Mokrejs, who in her simple ard hu- 
man renderings of the old Bohemian devil 
stories and homely folk tales has done mu h 
to preserve Bohemian traditions and stimu 
late the Bohemian spirit, and of Mr. John 


Mokrejs. her hush: endering 
Bohemian music, s] ve special 

tion in an a int of this si , 
larly pictur lul 


Griffin, ) hster Br h 
f the Ni York Publ Library, act! 
} } n t given ! | 
hen by tl ff 
to the rest vho number sometime i 
<0. Her encouragement has don 
ch for the development of the club, with 
ust f ts tl year \rt 
1 l ard ancl 
] 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


Ir is pr ed to hold a session of 
Americar Library Institute at  Macl 
Icland in Tuly, in connection with the con 
1 F 1al nference of the American | 
brary A iation, as customary. The 
tin f tl ession (or sessions should ther 
he tu ill be determined later, after 
\ program has been more fully 

henefit of the Program 

ft Institute, early suggestion of toprcs t 
} ! 1 there are desired by Presid 
Rostwicl Henry J. Carr, S far 

ne to pre a fort 

Tectitet 
‘ } h print t No 
lepartment of thi ue 


all 
ry. 
me = 
\n- 
uld 
uld 
not 
the 
as 
ob- 
n 
ved 
wh 
ced 
are 
the 
er 
< 
ent 
d 
left 
y 
ma 
r of 
1] 
stat 
1egT 
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AN OUTLINE OF MACKINAC HIS- 
TORY * 

Ow1nc to the strategic importance of the 
waterway known as the Straits of Mackinac, 
it has played a considerable part on the 
stage of Western history. The power holding 
its shores and islands has been able to com 
mand the commerce of the three uppermost 
members of the Great Lakes chain — Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior France, Great 
Britain, and the United States have each in 
their turn here maintained forts of import- 
ance, not only to guard their frontiers, but to 
protect their fur trade throughout the great 

thwest 
the name 
applied by aborigines to 
extended t the cor 


Mackinac + was originally 
the island alone, the 
t shores 


term soot 
Thus. in historical doctiments of the French 
and Eritish régimes, Mackinac means either 
the district at large, or, more particularly, the 
pl here the mission or fort of the day 
was located, and this location differed from 
period to pericd 

1. On the island. In 1670, it would appear 
that Father Dablon established upon the 


Island of Mackinac the Jesuit mission of St. 
| Fa ace 

2 At St. Ignace. The father wished more 
room for cornfields for his converts, and 
probably he found that, in the days of birch- 
bark canoes, the island was less convenient 
than the mainland, as a base for his ministra- 
tions to the Indians of the neighborhood. In 
1671, therefore, he moved to Point St. Ignace, 
on the north shore of the Straits Here, for 
about 40 years, a chapel was maintained by 
Jesuits, whose influence spread 


successive ; 
savages of a wide stretch of wil- 


among the 


d 


erness 

From this mission, in the spring of 1673, 
Father Marquette and Lovis Jolliet dey arted 
on their famous voyage of discovery, wherein 
thev found the Mississippi river; and here at 
the Franciscan mission of to-day rest part of 
the bones of the great missionary 


About 1683 a French fort was established 
in the neighborhood of the mission, in order 
to protect the large fur trade of a district 
which extended from Georgian Bay to the 
sources of the Mississippi. Around the fort 


soon developed a small village of habitans 
and voyageurs, who were dependent on this 
commerce of the wilderness. The fort was 
maintained until 1608, when its garrison was 
by order of the government 
After the founding of Detroit, in 1701, the 
inhabitants, and with them the Indians who 
lived near St. Ignace, almost wholly with- 
drew to the new center of French influence 


withdrawn 


* This sketch was prepared for the use of the 
1. L. A. Bulletin. 

Michilimackinac, an Algonquian term 
turtle.” which has reference to the 
This has been abbreviated to 
despite its spelling, is properly 
spelled “*Mackinaw.’ 


t Originally 
meaning 
shape 
Mackinac, 
pronounced as if 


“great 
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in the Northwest. The Jesuits, however, re- 
mained at their mission during the greater 
part of 15 years of isolation. 

3. Near Mackinaw City. In 1713, the Je- 
suits of Mackinac were rewarded for their 
persistence by the reappearance of French 
soldiery, who built a new Fort Michili- 
mackinae on the south shore of the Straits, 


not far from the present Mackinaw City (or 
“Old Mackinaw,” as it was long called by 
the English). 


\s a result of the downfall of New France, 
this French fort was peacefully surrendered 
to the British, who eventually abbreviated its 
ame to Fort Mackinac. Here occurred, two 
years later, the massacre of a large part of 
the British garrison by Pontiac’s warriors, as 
related by Parkman, and the retreat of the 
survivors to l’Arbre Croche (near the Har 
bor Springs of our day). 

British troops returned in the 
1764, however, and maintain d their garrison 


in the neighborhood of Mackinaw City until 


autumn of 


1781 
4. Back to the island. In that year (1781) 
the British forces removed to Mackinac 


Island, which they had recently purchased 
from the Indians. The island lies well with- 
in the boundaries of the United States, 
tablished by the treaty with Great Britain in 
1783; but it will be remembered by librarians 
(alli of whom are naturally well versed in 
Western history) that on various pretexts 
Great Britain retained possession of her old 
forts on the upper Great Lakes until 1706, 
when, under Jay’s treaty, these were finally 
handed over to us 

The British then withdrew to St. Joseph's 
Island, 40 miles to the northeast, which h 
brarians will pass on their way to Sault Ste 
Marie. From here, in July, 1812, they de- 
scended upon Mackinac Island (beaching 
their boats at “British Landing,” on the 
northwest shore) and took possession of the 
American fort. The Americans tried to re- 
capture the place in August, 1814, but were 
repelled. Fort Holmes, in the rear of the 
present fort, is named for one of our prom- 


as es 


inent officers killed in this assault. Under 
the treaty of Ghent, the island was in 1815 
restored to the United States, which has 


since possessed it. 

Whether mainland or island, Mackinac was 
commercially important only so long as the 
fur trade remained the principal business of 
the upper lakes. After 1835, with the inrush 
of American frontiersmen to the northern 
half of the Mississippi Valley, this trade with 
the Indians fast subsided. Since then the 
fort has been but spasmodically garrisoned, 
for modern conditions render the Straits of 
far less strategic importance than in former 
days 


t Note that the name of this town is spelled pho- 
netically, to distinguish it from Mackinac on the 
island 
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he historical 


To the historian and t 


the island and the Straits continue to be of 
the greatest interest, for the old Rosle vil- 
lage and the dashing fur trade of the old 
régime abounded in picturesque movements 
Their stirring annals have furnished many a 
welcome splash of color to the otherwise 
somber pages of Western history But to 
others than fictionists < ind annalists this old- 
time Malta of the upper lakes now means, 
aside from its physical charms. little more 
than a port of call for vessels passing her 
door. As for the tens f thousands of sum 
mer tourists, who swarm tl ither during July 
and August - the advance oom of whom 
we shall undoubt dlv meet before the close of 


and care little, 
Mackinac’s his 
G. THWAITES 
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MACKINAC 
JULY 
Thursday, 
Forenoon Executive 


Afternoon. — Council 
Ex ening. — American Library Institute 


June 


board 


w 


Friday, July 1 (Michigan Day) 
Forenoon. — National Association State Li 
braries. 1: Addres of welcome, Mrs 


Li 
ad 


Michigan State 


Spence 
and President's 


R € Spo mse 


Mary C 
brary; 


to 


Subject change. 
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State 


dt John E. Kit Minnesota 
Library: Report of secretary-treasurer, 
Asa C. Tilton, Wisconsin His torical Li 
brary; Committ reports 

Bibliographical Society. ! President's ad 
dress, The present situation as to the 
Tig f printing, A ih S. R The 
library f Tean ¢ | lal ind 1 cata 
] Prof. Colbert Searles, Leland Stan 
for Ir. University rt literature of 
the fur trade, Lawr }. Burpee; Re 
ports of committees 

S| il Libr \ t 

Leagt f Libr ( 1: Busi 

s meeting ¢ ted t com 

nitte 1 f the 
constitution of | u 

11.30 ( | ting 
(N 
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College; Student assistants in college li- 
braries, Mi Laura R. Gibbs, Brown 
University Library 

— League of Library Commissions. I: 

t. The farmer. his book and heart, paper 
by Miss Hebart, followed by discussion 
led by Mr. Dudgeon; 2. Possibility of 
direct service to individual farmers, in- 
cluding the location of travelling libraries 
through granges, agricultural societies, 
farmers’ clubs, rural schools, etc. Paper 
by Miss Templeton, with discussion led 
by Mr. Bliss; 3. Codperation on the part 
of the Commission with public libraries 
in efforts to reach the farmer. Paper 
by Mr. Milam, with discussion led by 
Miss Tyler. 

Monday, July 4 
Association of Law 


Forenoon American 
Association of 


Libraries and National 
State Libraries. 
(Joint sessions) 
Special research work in libraries (partic- 
ularly such libraries as are called upon 
to give information to public officials, 
legislative, state and municipal and to 
lawyers); Discussion to follow by A. J. 
Small. Iowa State Library, Dr. R. H. 
Whitten, New York City, Dr. Charles 
McCarthy, Madison, Wis., C B. Lester, 
New York State Library: Foreign law 
in state libraries, Charles C. Soule, 
Boston Book Co 


— Agricultural libraries round table. 1: 
6. Acquisition of agricultural literature by 


gift, purchase and exchange; 7. Agricul- 
tural periodicals — selection and preser- 
vation: & Classification and arrangement 
of agricultural literature: 9. Indexing 
acricultural literature; 10. Permanent or- 
ganization 
Afternoon College and Reference Section. 
Relation of the public library to the col- 
lece. W. H. Brett, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary: How effective is the work of the 
reference department of a public library, 
Marilla W. Freeman, Newark Public 
Library 
If time permits, each session will he closed by 
an informal round table discussion of subjects of 
interest to members of the section Among 
topics suggested for euch discussions are the 
following: Specialization in college libraries, Rela- 
tions between the faculty and the library, Acces- 
sion books, Exchanges. 
— Children’s Librarians’ Section. 1: 
— Special library association round table. 1: 
Evening Library school dinners and re- 
unions — Pratt, Drexel, Western Re- 
serve, Pittsburgh, Illinois. 
Tuesday, July 5 
Forenoon Third General Session 
Recreation symposium, conducted by Sam- 
uel H, Ranck 
Afternoon. — National Association State Li- 
braries. Im: 
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The relation of the state library to other 
libraries in the state, Demarchus C. 
frown, Indiana State Library; The 
making of Pennsylvania libraries, Helen 
Underwood Price, Pennsylvania State 
Library; Codrdination: The true library 
policy of the state, Johnson Brigham, 
Iowa State Library; Discussion: Where- 
in I could improve the law in my state 
if I were given the opportunity, J. L. 
Gillis, California State Library; De- 
marchus C. Brown, Indiana State Li- 
brary; Address, H. O. Brigham, Rhode 
Island State Library. 

— Special Libraries Association round table. 
II: 

— Trustees’ Section. 

— Bibliographical Society. 1: 

A survey of current periodical bibliogra- 
phies, J. Christian Bay; The present 
bibliographical status of the modern lan- 
guages and literature, Prof. Clark S. 
Northup, Cornell University; Discussion 
opened by W. N. C. Carlton. 

Svening. — New York State Library School 
dinners and reunions 
— Wisconsin Library Association meeting 


Wednesday, July 6 (Canadian Day) 


Fourth General Session. 
Aberdeen Association and floating libra- 
ries, L. J. Burpee; Round table on man 
agement of small libraries and commis 
sion work 
Afternoon. — Fifth General Session 
French Canadian literature; Songs of the 
voyageurs ; Indian poetry ( Pauline John 
son if possible); Adjournment 
There will be an exhibition of late technical 
books arranged by E. H. McClelland, technical 
librarian, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; Ed- 
ward D. Twedell, reference librarian, John Crerar 
Library; Edward F. Stevens, librarian, Pratt In 
stitute Free Library 


Fe renoon 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CONFEREN( 
(See also special parties (a), (b), (c), below 


no A. L. A. round-trip 
authorized for 


There will be 
on the certificate plan 
special use this year 

The regular summer excursion round-trip 
tickets, all-rail both ways, or via the lak: 
steamers hoth ways, will be in force all sum 
mer, from all points to Mackinac Island, good 
returning until Oct. 31, and should be used, 
being cheaper than two single or one-way 
fares, and from all the central state points 
cheaper than certificate plan tickets would 
have been had they been authorized 

Those who intend taking the post-confer 
ence trip, or making any side ‘trip which 
would make return from Mackinac Island 
unlikely or out of the way, should purcha 
one-way tickets to Mackinac Island. If ager 
has only a rate, and will sell tickets only t 
Mackinaw City and not Mackinac Island, 
this is across the ferry from the island, and 
it will cost 50 c. for the boat, which will con 


fl 
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Tell the conductor on train 


nect with trains 
go on to Mack- 


to arrange to have baggage 
inac Island direct. 


from most 


Ten or more persons may, 
points, get the benefit of a reduction on the 
going trip by travelling on a party ticket 


Such parties will be made up trom Boston, 
New York, Detroit, and such other points as 
are necessary, if sufficient apply to the Travel 
committee. This of course is only for us¢ 
by those wishing to buy one way only 

All-rail round-trip excursion tickets from 
eastern points will be accepted on lake steam 
ers returning, between Mackinac and Buffalo 
or other lake points, without additional pay- 
ment except for meals and berths. There- 
fore those desiring this combination should 
buy all-rail tickets at the round-trip summer 
excursion rates. As the sailing dates of 
steamers from Buffalo west are not very 
favorable, doubtless the majority of delegates 
will wish the rail trip going, to save several 
days’ time, and boat returning (See below: 
“Return sailing: Official steamer.” ) 

The sailing dates from Buffalo for the go- 
ing trip are: 
Anchor Line 

arriving at 

noon 
Northern Steamship Co. steamer North West, 


steamer Juniata, June 26, 2 p.m., 
Mackinac Island June 29, at 


June 25, 9 p.m. arriving at Mackinac 

Island June 27, If a.m 

Both these boats touch at Clev land and 
Detroit 


Your local railroad agents will quote rates 
and give information where to reserve berths 


The Travel committee will only make reser 

vations for the special parties noted below 
Sailing dates from Duluth: 

Anchor Lire steamer Tionesta leaves Du 


luth June 28, 0 p.m., arriving at Mackinac 
Island June 30, 3 p.m 
(This is preferable to other lines, on 
count of return sailing July 6, tickets being 
good for return only on line of going trip.) 
Northern Steamship Co. steamer Ni rth West 
leaves Duluth June 28, 11.30 p.m., arriving 
at Mackinac Island June 30, 3.30 p.m 
Return sailing July 11. 


ac 


Return sailing from Mackinac Island, east 


The official A. L. A. steamer, Northern S S 
Co., North West, leaves Mackina Island, 
July 7, 4.45 p.m 

Due to arrive at Detroit.July 8, 11.15 a.m 

Cleveland. ..... ... July 8, 6.15 p.m. 
Buffalo. ... July 9, 6.00a.m 


As the best round-trip for eastern delegates 
is that going all-rail (or rail to Detront, and 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Co. steamer 
from Detroit to Mackinac Island, with spe- 
cial New York and New England parties), 


and returning through the lakes by the 
Northern S. S. Co. steamer North West, 


sailing from Mackinac Island July 7, 4-45 
p.m., staterooms on that steamer east are re- 
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served for members ot he conference All- 
rail round trip excursion tickets should be 
bought reading for return via Michigan Cen 
tral R. R. to Detroit and Buffalo, and these 
tickets will be accepted without extra charge 
for transportation on this steamer to Detroit 


or Cleveland or Buffalo 
Berths and statet steamer re 
turning \ fore June 15 by 


sending amount to F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis 


n thi 


street, Fenway, B I ying to what 
destination you wish b ind suggesting 
choice of room-mate 
Stater ind berths 
Instd * Outside. 
tert Stat t Stateroom 
Mackinac Island to Detroit 
Upper $1.5 $3 $ $4.50 
Lower 2.00 2.50 
2 5.50 
3 
4.00 9.00 


§.00 
wer berth, and 


request it 
east 
ly 8, 5.00 p.m 
) July 9, 3.00 p.m 
Cleveland July 9, 11.30 p.m 
— Buffal July 10, 1.00 p.m 
Detroit & Cleveland Naviga 
tion Co steamer leave 
Mackinac Islat July 7, 3.00p.m 
Due to arrive at Detroit Tuly 8, 3.00 p.m 
Toled July 8, 830p.m 
Return sailings west 
Anchor Line steamer TJton 
esta leaves Mackinac Island. July 6, noon 
Due to arrive at Duluth July 8, 8.00 a.m 


Northern hip Co 
steamer 
Mackinac Island July 11, 11.30 a.m. 
Due to arrive at Duluth. .July 12, 8.00 p.m 


Return Chicago 


am 


lac 
eaves 


Goodrich Transit Co. steamer 


leaves Mackinac Island July 7, 8.00 a.m 
Cost of transportation to Mackina Island 
All-raii round-tnp 
excurston rates. 

From *Buffalo. $19.10 
*Philadelphia..... 35.60 
*Baltimore. .. 35.69 
*Washington.... 35.60 
*Pittsburgh via Detroit.. 19.40 
Cleveland 14.29 
Cincinnati...... 18.00 
Indianapolis.... 16.75 
Louisville...... 20.60 

St. 21.80 
Nashville...... 28.10 
Atlanta pos. 37-55 
Kansas City Mo. 26.8> 

() a 31.5 

Des Moines 25.8 
Lansing 8.30 

Duluth via boat, Northern Ss 
S. Co, transportation only 19.50 
Duluth via boat, Anchor Ane 

including meals and berth 34.99 


1] 20 
1 
ia 
Sy 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul, via boat from Duluth, 
add $3 ech way to the Duluth-Mackinac Island 
Tates 


* As doubtless many from Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, and regions near these three cen- 
ters, will desire to return via the Great Lakes, we 
advise their purchasing round-trip all-rail excursion 
tickets via Philadelphia and Buffalo over the Lehigh 
Valley and Michigan Central lines. Should a suffi- 
cient number notify Mr. C. H. Brown, 26 Brevoort 
Place, Brooklyn, before June 15, of their intention 
t» travel via Buffalo to Detroit, and there take the 
boat with the New York party, a Pullman will be 
provided to run through to Detroit without change. 
leaving Fhiladelphia about noon, and Buffalo about 


11 p.m., June 28. This will als» accommodate any 
desiring te join from Buffalo. Rail tickets are g od 
on the boat from Detroit Baggage should be 
checked through to Mackinac Island 


Special parties travelling together 

As usual, personally conducted parties will 
be made up from several points, for those 
who like to travel together. 

Application for place on these parties 
should be made before June 15 to member of 
Travel committee in charge (see below), 
with deposit to cover Pullman and steamer 
berths. 

Tickets for transportation, either one way 
or for round trip, should be purchased of 
local ticket agent. Those wishing to purchase 
one way enly, and to share in the party-of- 
ten rates, should as svon as possible com- 
municate with conductor of party, so that he 
may have ample time to complete the re- 
quired number and receive the amount 
(a) New England party and Detreit party — 

(In charge of Mr. F. W. Faxon, to whom 

deposit covering Pullman berth and steamer 

stateroom berth should be sent before June 


15, and as soon as possible.) 

This party will leave Boston, South Sta- 
tion, in special Pullman cars, at 2 p.m. Tues- 
day, June 28, via Boston & Albany, New 
York Central, and Michigan Central R. R. 


Detroit & Cleve- 


to Detroit. where steamer of 
land Navigation Co ll be taken on Wed- 
nesdav, June 20, at 9.30 a.m., due to arrive at 
Mackinac Island June 30 at noon. This gives 
the party the beautiful sail past Belle Isle, 
through the St. Clair Lake and river, and 
the whole leneth of Lake Hvron 

This party will join the New York party 
at Albany (See (b) below.) 


It is expected that many from the middle 
west and south will join these parties at De- 


troit (or at Toledo), and thus travel together 
to the meeting place 

For places in this party from New Eng- 
land and Detroit, send money for Pullman 


berth and steamer stateroom berth to F. W. 
Faxon, will assign berths 

Purchase excursion round-trip all-rail 
tickets of your railway ticket agents. If one- 
wav ticket is desired write Mr. Faxon con- 
cerning the party-of-ten reduced rate Check 
bageage through to Mackinac Island. Please 
rote that all-rail tickets are good on the 
steamer from Detroit, and will be accepted 
returning on steamer to Buffalo, etc. 


who 
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itinerary 
(When summer time-tables are published verify the 
leaving times of this train.) 


Leave Boston (Boston & Albany, 

Train no. 17)..-.+--+e++% June 28, 2.00 p.m, 
Springfield = 4.40 “* 
Aloany (N. Y. Central)... 6 7.57 ‘ 

Arrive Detroit (Michigan Central) .June 29, 8.15 a.m, 
Leave Detroit (Detroit & Clevelan 
Nav. 9.30 
Arrive Mackinac Island June jo noon 
Transportation to Mackinac Isitand with special 
party 
From Boston ..... $21.50 $37.60 $5.75 
Worcester 20.85 36.50 5§-75 
Springfield .. 19.75 34.70 §.25 
Detrvit ....- 4.50 4.00 8.00 1.25 
Rates from other points on application 


Meals a la stea’ 

The Detroit & Cleveland 
leaves Toiedo June 28, 4 p.m Persons 
join at Teledo will make their own reservations It 
leaves Detroit June 29, 9.30 a.m., and all wishing 
to join the special parties there will send money or 


carte on traim; 7§ Cc. n 
Co. steamer 
wishing to 


Navigation 


berth (specifying choice of room-mate) to kr. W. 

Faxon, 83 Francis street, Fenway, Boston, Mass 
* Staterooms have double lower and single unper 

berths, and three persons may occupy one rvom 

($2.50), though only two will be assigned without 

special request State preference for room-mate 

when sercing deposit. 

(b) New York party (In charge of Mr. 
CH. Brown, 26 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, 
N_ Y., to whom deposit covering Pullman 
and steamer berths should be sent before 
June 15, and as soon as possible.) 

This party will leave New York City, 
Grand Central Station, in special Pullmans, 
Tuesday, June 28, at 4.30 p.m., joming the 
Boston party at Albany at 7.57 (see (a) 
above). reaching Detroit June 29, 8.15 
where transfer will be made to steamer tor 
Mackinac Island, sailing at 9.30 a.m., due at 


the island June 30 at noon 
Itinerary 
leaving times of this train when summer 


(Verify 
time-tables are published.) 


Leave New York City (N. Y. Cen- 
tral, Train no. 17) Tune 28, 4.30 p.m. 
Albany (joining the New Eng 
land party).... «.-- 7.37 
Utica (N, Y. Central) 10.15 
Luffalo (Michigan Central) .June 29, 3 
save Detroit (D. & C. Nav. Co.) 9. 30 
ve Mackinac Island. June 30, noon. 
> 


Transportation, 


From New York... $ $4.75 
Altany .-... 4.75 
Syracuse .... 3-75 
Buffalo 3-25 
Meals a la carte on train; 75 ¢c. on steamer. 


ea 
= 
=> 
= 
3. 
2 Ef 
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* All-rail tickets are good from 
(but 2s c. transfer on ‘bus in et ; not .n G 
cluded), and returning will be accepted on steamer Round trip, including meals and berth $i ) 


to Buffel other points One meals and berth ) 
§ Staterooms on steamer double lewer at 

single upper berths, an i two persons will he > 

assignel to a room. Rooms w late thr Michigan Cent. & G. R. & 

persors it three request it ($2.50) State preference B . ¢ ach way 

ot room-mate when mitti M P la rt 


Purchase round-trip 


Zz te return sland. s i ‘ 
at once write to Mr. Brown and ap; ly for the party- Particular vill be 1 ted at t) | 1 Grat 
of-ten ticket, so that he can know whether the re 
quired t:umber can be secured or not, and so a lvise 

yST-( 
applicants Check baggag through Mackinac 
Island. NA th Channel of Lake Huron cmagams 
(c) Chicago and middle western party.— Lake — Onta Forest k ronto 
(In charge of Mr. J. F. Phelan, Public This trip limited to not less than nor more than 
Library, Chicago, Il, to whom applications 75. Lscposit of $5 required before June 15.) 


berths should be made before June Those wl 


15.) conference ft vill remem- 
This party will travel t Mackinac Island, ber what a d tri e had 
via the Goodrich Transit Co. steamer Ari- to Muskoka | l her such 
sona, leaving Chicago Wednesday, June 20, ‘ harming region, only ntl pened to 
at 1o am. and Milwaukee at 5 p.m., due to comfortable t l 1 ibl 1 crystal 
arrive at Mackinac Island Thursday, June 30, clear lal oO ile f 7 nto, sit 
at 11 o'clock a.m uated in a national forest rve, and about 
The Goodrich Transit Co. will place its 1000 tect 1 | l Ima {O00 
handsome new steamship isona at the dis- square mil ately { f virgin growth 


posal of the party from Chicago au d Mil- and in the heart of this forest a lak 
waukee. The only stop will be Milwaukee, tensive in outl it 
and the trip will take from 22 to 24 hours, and r ; 
making a beautiful ride up Lake Michigan its surla broken by nearly 1500 islands \ f 
along the Wisconsin shore This special all sizes and shapes.” Upon this lake, which 
perhay t ce ribed 1 large a sembly 


res tend for over 2000 miles; 


steamer can be secured only if 160 persons 15 peri las 
signify their intention of going to Mackinac f ba t uys, rather than 
Island bv boat. If the weather is pleasant, an) broad tf h of water, thet i tlect 

t hic] nnection 1 id from 


as may be confidently exm cted at that season of te 
1 


of the year, it will be by far the most com- the railw: 


fortable way of travelling. Those inter sted | ’ 
in the boat trip should notify Mr. John F. commodat for about 100 quests), on a 
Phelan, Chicago Public Library, « if their in lat island sor 6 les from the railroad 
tention All applications accompanied by a These Iso available for trips 
deposit of $5 must be made to Mr Phelan to other ts oft 1 y-armed 
before June 15. lake. No firearms are allowed in the reset 
Persons purchasing round trip tickets from = vation, al 1 therefore the ame are very 
Chicago or Milwat vho decid fter- t he fishi unsurpassed. There are 
a] ve} the 


wards to return another way, or to jom the = intet ing I ’ 
j to d Hudson Ray Company's post on Rear Island, 


pest-contference party, May arrange tO so 

at the conference, by surret rm | in Indian 1 and tr place, 

coupon, which will be redeen | t , little Indian settlement 
Those from points uth and west of Chi- Durit 1 four or five day ‘ay at Tema 


cago or Milwaukee, desiring to go by special = garm tnt i] 
steamer from Chicago, shou'd purchase it 1 discovered salve 


tickets via the Goodrich Transit Co. to Mack pla ‘ most int ing to visit, 
inac Islar d, as ll rail tickets will not be a od a t! f tl \ | \ vill t tify ho 
on the boat : vent to Cripple Creek for a day on our ‘ ! 
Persons wishing to bv railroad from orado 

Chicago can go by the Michigan Central to In further praise of Temagami, let 1 te 
Kalamazoo, thence by Grand Rapids and In from a letter of a Ne York cl in 

diana railroad to Mackinac Island. Trains Your part ill have a great treat The 
leave Chicago at 6.25 p.m., Wednesday, June regior , Temagami is one of tl t 
20, and arrive at the island at 830 a.m t in tl ntrv, ded, 
Thursday, June 30. Twenty persons going t! | ' n of the for The lake 
by rail will be provided by cial sleeper pre t tur f varied 
Seventy or more wiil warrant a special train. tains and hills, ar d every nceivable com- 
Applications for reservations on this train bination of woods and iter Many rapid 


may be made to Mr. Phelan treams flow into Temagami. The coloring 


railwa gent xcept: Those from New York City trin (nrobably for Sunday, July 3) sill be RA 
a 
| 
is 
am 
2 


of the landscape is beyond description. As 
to the accommodations, let me say I have 
met many women who have made the trip 
and expressed themselves as thoroughly sat- 
isfied. As to the flies and mosquitoes, they 
are gone by the time you will get there.” 
Quoting from a letter from a lady, we may 


add: “The fare was excellent, the life of the 
place delightful. The latent hankering we all 
have after prinitive life may surely be satis 
fied here. Entering the hotel there is a great 
room, its floors covered with bearskins, and 
a fire on the great hearth Outside wide 
stretches of cleared land, beyond, woods al 
most impassable except for a few trails. It 


is the region of flannel shirt waists, sweaters 
and caps. Temagami is no place for people 
who only care for dress and society.” 

Post-conference trip. Summary of travel 

Vhursday, July 7, 2.30 p.m., leave Mackinac 
Island on steamer Majestic. the newest and 
best boat of the Northern Navigation Co. on 
Georgian Bay route. The course is north 
toward the Sault Ste. Marie, and thence 
along the north shore of North Channel of 
Lake Huron to Cutler, Ont 

Friday, July 8, noon, arrive at Cutler, and 
take afternoon train for North Bay, arriving 
there at about 8 p.m (Supper on dining car, 
a la carte, not included in price of trip.) 
Queen's Hotel, North Bay, for the night 

Saturday, July 9, leave North Bay in the 
morning via the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Railway (Breakfast on train, a 
la carte, not included in price of trip.) Ar- 
rive at Temagami Station, where transfer 
will be made to the lake steamer for the 
morning sail to Temagami Inn for lunch. 

Saturday, July 9, to Wednesday, July 13, 
Temagami Inn. (Mail daily. Address Te- 
magami Inn, Temagami Island, Ontario. Im- 
portant telegrams are promptly forwarded 
from Temagami Station.) On one of these 
days an all-day trip will be made to Cobalt, 
which is 30 miles beyond Temagami Station. 
Cost of this trip, including meals, $4.50. An- 
other specially attractive trip may be made 
all the way by steamer to Lady Evelyn Lake, 
cost $1.50. These amounts are not included 
in price of the post-conference trip. 

Wednesday, July 13, leave Temagami Inn, 
taking sleeper for Toronto 

Thursday, July 14, arrive Queens Hotel, 
Toronto, for breakfast, and stay over night 
Party disbands Friday morning, July 15. The 
Queens is the charming, roomy hotel so de- 
lightfully English in its atmosphere that we 
have before made our headquarters when in 
this'city. New public library to see. 

Cost of this trip from Mackinac Island to 
Temagami Inn and hack to Toronto, as sum- 
marized above, $44.75. This includes trans- 
portation, berths. hotels (two in a room), 
transfers of passenger and one trunk, Pull- 
man berth, and all meals except two a la 
carte dining-car meals. 
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Baggage will be available on steamer b« 
tween Mackinac Island and Cutler, Ont., and 
at Temagami Inn; also at Queens Hotel at 
Toronto if specially requested. 

For room alone at hotels on this trip add 
$3.50; for more than one trunk or piece of 
checked baggage, add 75 c. 

This trip will be made under the personal 
direction of Mr. F. W. Faxon, chairman A 

\. Travel committee, 83 Francis street, 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. A deposit of $5 for 
place in party should be sent him as soon as 
possible, or not later than June 15, the rest 
of the amount to be paid him at Mackinac 
Island. Descriptive folders of Temagami 
may be had on application. Warm wraps will 
be needed evenings and on steamers, though 
the days in this northern region may be quite 
warm 

Those intending to take this trip should 
purchase one-way tickets to Mackinac Island, 
or join one of the announced parties of ten 
or more travelling on one special ticket 

The cost of transportation from Toronto 
to Buffalo is $3.10; to New York City, $10.55, 
sleeper berth $2 50; to Boston, $12 50, sleeper 
berth $3. 

BRUSSELS TRIP 


Special party in charge of the Bureau of 
University Travel sails from New York on 
Aug. 6 on Red Star steamer Vaderland. Re- 
turning arrives at New York Sept. 19. Cost 
of special trip, inciuding everything except 
fees on steamer, $385, and covering Antwerp, 
a week in Paris, Rotterdam, The Hague, 
Amsterdam, a week in Brussels during the 
International Congress of Archivists and Li- 
brarians, Cologne, the Rhine, Heidelberg, 
Oberammergau Passion Play, Switzerland — 
Zurich, Lucerne, Interlaken, Berne —Stras- 
burg 

Places in this party may still be secured 
About 4o librarians and friends are now 
hooke d 

Portions of this tour may be omitted if 
desired and refund had to cover 

Passage only may be engaged for the go- 
ing trip. 

Apply at once for all particulars to the 
Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, 
Boston, Mass. Miss Katharine L. Swift is 
the A. L. A. member of Travel committee 
Address care the Bureau. 


REPORT UPON LOSSES FROM THE ASSOCIATION 
BY DEATH * 

The Association has to record three very 
serious losses from its membership in the 
death of Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of 
Columbia University, March 29, 1909; of 


* At the mid-winter meeting of the A. L. A. 
Council a committee was appointed to report upon 
the deaths of Dr. Canfield, Misses Kroeger and 
Sargent. The report was submitted es here given. 
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Miss Alice B. Kroeger, librarian of Dre xel 
Institute and director of its Library School, 
Oct. 31, 1909, and of Miss Mary E. Sargent, 
librarian of the Medford Public Library, on 
20, 1909 

Dr. JAMES HULME CANFIELD was graduated 
from Williams College in 1868 After the 


trial of various lines of work, he became 


his position and rank 
nd was in demand all 
a speaker on subrects 


civic importance i lis 


t edaucational 


interest in the library arose from f 
in it as a factor in education and cu nd 
with this point in view he was aly dy 
in its service, as in the service of < an- 
itarian and civilizing movements , his 


ears of age at his death) was perhaps owing 
to the constant drain on his vitality made by 
travelling and speaking in all good causes. 
Author of several books on education, and 
nember of many learned societies, he was 


premature breakdown (for he was only 62 


quite without affectation and as glad to as 
sist the individual or the humble cause as to 
figure in prominent werks or on occasions of 


it 

greater dignity. His interest in the affairs 
of the Association was keen, and his \ 
to it out of all proportion to the length of 
his membership. Genial and quick of wit, he 

popular with all classes of persons, and 
especially endeared to those who served un 
der him. The cause of education, including 
that of libraries, has lost severely by his 


Miss Kroecer’s connection with the pro 
fession dates from the year 1883, when she 
became an assistant in the St. Louis Public 
Library, then the Public School Library. In 
spired with a desire for further knowledge — 
always an impelling consideration with her — 
she attended the New York Library School, 
from which she graduated in two years. Im- 
mediately after, in 1891, she was called to 
Drexel Institute to organize a_ Library 
School. and as librarian and director she re- 
mained there until her death. Miss Kroeger 
was essentially a worker, inheriting from the 
German side of her ancestry the passion for 
thoroughness and accuracy characteristic of 
that race 

For a number of years she was appointed 
on the committees of this Association, being 
elected also to its Council. Wherever she 
was appointed to serve, she served with all 
her ability and all her interest. Her con 
tributions to the cause of good cataloging 
were most valuable, and in the preparation 
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of her “Guide to reference books” and “Aids 
book selection” she made the librarian ot 


in 
every town and village and every library 
school studet her debtor 

To all apearatr he had many years ot 
usefulness before het deepens the 
tragedy of |! m atl 


In 1904 she cor lucted tl Mai Summer 
Library School. Sl n sympathy with 
all that was progr t library 1 
ment it the r 

vn ners it 1 of 
the ideals hat t ¢ u ly 
calles Id-fa 1 y they 
ar ever t of da t t il 
of all riod | t é | no 
neans confined t io S va 
a member ot ind let nd 
the first Am gn 

publi the | n Art Joun 
She edited and supplemented her brother’ 
compilation, “Reading for tl young and 
contributed papers to several professional pe 
riodical During the last year of her life, in 
spite of ill her thought 
vere especially | tl lans forar rea 
tror ent I t { Medford, a la 
of the communit } 

iys in strot pathy 

in at library eet 

had mad ny 

d and perhaps 

there was no one in the A { t ham 
+} rising gener Whraria 

ld better be pointed mod f what 
the town librariar id be 

(Sioned) Mary W. 


War. C. Lani 


( MENT \V ANDRE 


State Library Assoctattons 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 15th innual meeting of ¢t \ Cia 
tiol as held in Long Reach, April 25-27, 
1910. About 250 people were in attendance, 
representing 53 of the 117 public librarte 


I 
and 14 other libraries of the state and six 
libraries outside of the sti 
The meeting was preceded by a two weeks 
Library Institute, beginning April 11 Two 
courses of instruction were offered, one on 
reference work and book selection, 1 
Anna McC. Beckley and Gertrude | 
low of the Los Angeles Public Library and 
one on Cataloging and classification, given 
by Mary L. Sutliff, Bertha Kumli, and Sarah 
S Oddie, of the State Library. The classes 


4 
Miss Saxcixt had been a member of the 
definitely an educator and 1 to the presi- Association from its first t nd a libra vi. ee 
ad ti rian for four years pt ding that dat lor 
nev of the University of Nebraska and then an tor tour yes pr 
to that of the University of Ohio. He en- the Medtord Library ronducte aac: 
tered the field of the library soon after the from 1891 to within a y a ee 
mpletion of the 1 ibrary of Columbia made a reputation of I Besse _. 
+ good bool leetiot ‘ d admin 
('niversity, in 1899, assuming the librarian- ment, good book selection, ana aami 
ship of the University, an office which he 1 
eld until his death. et 
rie retained always 
among cducators, a 
ver tl ‘ountry a 
7 
de 
ite 
a 
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were held in the Long Beach Public Library. 
Miss Victoria Ellis and her staff gave assist- 
ance in every possible way, and nearly 50 
students were in attendance. While the ma- 
jority were from the southern part of the 
state, there were delegates from several of 
the northern libraries. Besides the regular 
lectures, the students had the pleasure of 
listening to talks by Everett T. Tomlinson 
and Joseph F. Daniels 

The first session of the meeting was held 
on the afternoon of April 25 in the parlor 
of the Hotel Virginia, which was headquar- 
ters. In the absence of the mayor the ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Mr. G. M 
Roe, secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
the Long Beach Public Library. The re- 
sponse was made by President J. L. Gillis, 
who afterward read his annual report. The 
growth of the Association during the year 
has been steady and the work gratifying. 
The president urged that each member, in 
order to secure the best results from his 
nembership, should attend at least one dis- 
trict meeting and the annual meeting. The 
report of the Committee on codperation 
among libraries was opened by the chairman, 
Miss Antoinette M. Humphreys. The sub- 
committees’ reports were as follows: Period- 
ical purchase and exchange, Miss N. M. 
Russ; Book selection and buying and inter- 
library loans, Lauren W. Ripley: Binding 
and other workroom problems, Kirke H 
Field; Bibliographic work. Miss Eudora 
Garoutte. Miss Garoutte reported that the 
index to California periodicals was nearly 
completed, and submitted various plans for 
printing and distribution 

In the absence of Ulrich Graff, of the Uni- 
versity of California Library, a synopsis of 
his exhaustive paper, “The typewriter, a 
study,” was read by Joseph C. Rowell 

The session of Tuesday morning was given 
up to “The golden land of dreams: a book 
symposium,” ‘conducted by Miss Antoinette 
M. Humphreys. Mr. Roweil in his paper, 
“A retrospect of reading,” gave reminiscences 
of his reading in childhood and youth. Miss 
Anna Meeker, trustee of the Pasadena Public 
Library, talked of “Favorite books,” and 
brief reviews were given as follows: Poems 
of Arthur Symons, Miss Gertrude Darlow, 
Los Angeles Public Library; “The desert,” 
by John C. Van Dyke, Harold Bell Wright, 
Redlands; “Lavengro,” by George Borrow, 
Miss Anna McC. Beckley, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library; “Leaves of grass,” by Walt 
Whitman, Frederick Baker, trustee Long 
Beach Public Library; “Diary of Samuel 
Pepys,” Miss Sarah M. Jacobus, Pomona 
Public Library; “Holland and its people,” by 
Edmondo de Amicis, Miss Elinor J. Sturges, 
San Francisco Public Library; “The old 
town,” by Jacob Riis, Miss Anna L. Sawyer, 
Margaret Carnegie Library, Mills College; 
“The cloister and the hearth,” by Charles 
Reade, Miss Jeanette E. McFadden, Santa 
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Ana Public Library; “Fairy tales,” by Hans 
Christian Andersen, Miss Alice Calhoun 
Haines, Pasadena. 

The afternoon session of April 26 was pre 
sided over by Charles S. Greene. The Nom 
inating committee presented the followings 
ticket: president, Lauren W. Ripley, Sacra 
mento Public Library; vice-president, Mrs 
Frances B. Linn, Santa Barbara Public Li 
brary; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mabel G 
Huntley, Sacramento Public Library 
were no other nominations, and the ti 
presented was at a later session unanimously 
elected 

The reports of the secretary-treasurer and 
of the Auditing committee were read and ac 
cepted. The receipts during the year wer 
$806.62 and expenditures $432.21, leaving 
balance on hand of $374.41 

The main topic of the afternoon was count 
libraries. Miss Harriet G. Eddy, county | 
brary organizer of the State Library, gay 
an account of progress during the 
Work was begun last Nov 
that time two organizers from the 
brary have been in the field. Twenty 
counties were visited and many meetings 
dressed. In addition to this the state Il 


mber, and 


rian and the assistant librarian attended 

eral meetings and made addresses 

of the firs 

the needs 
the 


The 
ject of the work 
investigation of 
counties and to present 
plan to the people of the 
new year the definite work 
the county library system 
the five counties approach 
adopted the county systems, and 
staticns have been started. It was fou 
that the section in the bill relating to elec 
tions was inoperative, and the counties are 
now working under section 12, which pro 
vides for a contract with the supervisors 

Mr. Lauren W. Ripley gave an account of 
the work in Sacramento county. Twelve 
stations and reading rooms have been es 
tablished, and only lack of funds prevents 
the starting of the many new stations for 
which there is a demand 

State Librarian Gillis then spoke on the 
proposed new county library law. He said 
he was not the originator of the county 11 
brary plan, nor was he wedded to any par- 
ticular method. It was his desire to secure 
the passage of a law that would be suffi 
ciently flexible to meet the varying needs of 
the different counties, that would be accept 
able to all the people of the state, and that 
would produce the best results. He realized 
the crudeness of the present law, which was 
drafted before any one knew exactly what 
was wanted and which had suffered from 
various amendments in its passage through 
the legislature. The proposed new law is to 
apply to all territory outside of the municipal- 
ities, but provision is made permitting the 
municipalities under certain conditions to par- 
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Ju ne, 


ticipate in the cou 


supervisors are authorized to put the law 
into effect, but if they do not, they must on 


petition of 25 per cent of the voters either 
put it int ffect of ll: tion. Mr 
Gillis favored 

county libraries 

Supervisors. 

fective county 

the supervisors 

trol of county 

county funds 

much more lik 


county library 
than 
agement by the 


with the 


comi 


librarian, the superintendent of 
‘tion and three m 
governor. This bo 
qualifications of 
} t} 1 ~ 


or failt of the plan would depend 
The next speaker was Judge M T. Owens, 
trustee of the Whittier Public Library, who 
opened t} e discuss} ()wens had 
nosed to the present law because of 


thin! 


pla f control of the county h ies t 
his opinion it was the worst. He ad cated 
a separate board, and thought that men 
should | ligible for membership Judge 
Owens said he was in sympathy ith the 
general movement and t! ught that a good 
system could be we rked out 

Mr. Gillis said that Judge Owens’ idea of 
having women on th “eounty library board 
appealed to him. After some further discus 


mm adjourned and the 


Section was held 


the general 
meeting of the Trustees’ 

In the absence of the officers of the Trus- 
tees’ Section Judge Owens was elected chair- 
man of the meeting and Miss Anna L 
Mecker, of Pasadena, secretary. A_ paper 
by H. L. Carnahan, of Riverside, on “Library 
publicity.” was read by Mr. Greene 

The Wednesday morning session was 
opened by the report of the Committee on 
library training, read by the chairman, J. L 
Gillis. and supplemented by a report on li- 
brarv training in educational institutions of 
the United States by Miss Susan T. Smith. 
The recular committee reports were then 
read. and were followed by a paper on 
“Music in libraries,” by T. J. Irwin 

An unusually large audience attended the 
closing session of Wednesday afternoon 
After the election of officers George Watson 
Cole read an interesting paper on the icon 
ography of California missions. During his 


sesst 


sion 
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t t k Henrv Kendall 
‘ il ble 
na Biblical 
\ ( | rmerly hbra 
rial \ Library, read 
‘ l ot le ll Wright 
1 a chapt call Dan 
latthews,” and Git ell gay 
lig t illustrated 
it by Re ttec und 
‘ ed by t \ss t follow 
eret 


si t 
tr t t fession 
t t = t 
et le 
| 
é | t ib 
is nt hool 
t 
Calif t g sion 
oh 
t t h 
le 


the sag i 

in s } t ef ve cr- 
onset ge t ex t all the 
ad 
ld be vith 

ric is a 


f that month, and partook 
round tabl topic 

[The telephone in hi 
and abuse.” Miss R. L 
ashington Public Library, 
ind called attention to the 
encouraging greater 
vhich 1s at 


for the evening wa 


\dsit, 


that library of 


policy of 
telephone, 


outside use of the 


present mostly us d by the schools, clubs and 
newspapers of that city. The cails are usual 
ly questions about pronunciations, current 


verification of dates, books for debate, 


topics 
Jooks cannot be renewed over the tele 


etc 

phone, however Miss Bessie N. E. Besse 
lievre, of the Library of Congress, described 
the blanks used in the reading room of this 
library, on which are recorded the time of 
the call, name of the one receiving it, and 
when and by whom It ts answered \ gen 
eral discussion of the question foll wed, in 
which most of those present took part 

\IILTENBERGER N. SMULL, Secretary 
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OKLAHOMA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Oklahoma Library Association held 
its third annual meeting in Oklahoma City, 
May 5-6, in the Carnegie Library. At the 
first session on Thursday afternoon, May 5, 
the address of welcome was given by Mayor 
Henry M. Scales Mr. F. C. Jacoby spoke 
on “The place of the library in high sc 
education,” and was followed by papers on 
“Cooperation between libraries of the state 
and government documents depository,’ by 
Miss Cora Miltimore “Binding and _ repair- 
ing,” by F. W. Figg; “Intel 
library,” by Mrs. J. C. Th 
historical section in the library,” 
Thoburn, and “Librarian's point of view to- 
ward the schools,” by Mrs. Bertha McBride. 
At the evening session Mrs, O. P. Gibson 
spoke on “The club woman and the library,” 
and Dr. A. E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. 
Leuis Public Library, read an address upon 
“Companionship books.” After the even- 


ligent use oO 


mpson: 


ing session there was a reception of visitors. 
On Friday morning. May 6, a business 
meeting was held After the roll call fol- 


lowed the minutes of the 1909 meeting, and 
reports of committees. Election of officers 
was as follows: president, Miss Edith Allen 
Phelps; 1st vice-president. Mrs. I. N. Croon; 
2d vice-president, Mrs. N. M. Carter: treas- 
urer, Mrs. Bertha McBride; secretary, Mrs 
M. W Quigley Chickasha wa selected as 
the place for the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in IQI! The establishment of a 
state library commission is a matter under 
serious consideration by the Association. Dr. 
Bostwick urged the Association to influence 
the legislature to pass a bill providing for 
the commission The new president was 
given authority to appoint a committee later 
to take up this matter. A luncheon at the 
Chamber of Commerce and an automobile 
ride clesed the program of the day 


TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Texas Library Association held its 
eighth annual meeting at the Lyceum and 
Carnegie Library of Houston, May 3 to § 

Mr. P. W. Horn, superintendent of the 
city schools of Houston, and trustee of the 
library, opened the session at 9 am., May 
3, with an address of welcome to the dele- 
gates. The president, Mr. Benjamin Wyche, 
of San Antonio, then delivered his annual 
address, in which, after briefly reviewing the 
work of the Association, he stressed the value 
of library advertising and made many excel- 
lent suggestions as to the ways and means of 
interesting the public. Greetings from the 
A. L. A. were presented by Mr. Chalmers 
Hadley, of Chicago. He was followed by 
Mrs. J. R. Ferrell, a trustee of the Waco 
Public Library, who discussed ‘The ideal 
board of trustees 

The afternoon session was devoted to work 
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with the children. The rcund table was ably 
conducted by Mrs. C. M. Houston, of the 
Public Library of Corsicana. Reference work 
with children was the topic of an intere sting 
address by Miss Martha Schnitzer, of Hous- 
ton. Miss Snodgrass, of San Antonio, gave 
an excellent talk on the importance of the 
story hour. Miss Peck, of the Houston pub 
lic schools, discussed the Relation * the 
school to the library. Mr. Carl Hartman, of 
the Sam Houston Normal Institute, Hunts- 
ville, then submitted a tentative list for a 
$so library for rural schools 

The third session was held at 8 p.m., when 
an instructive address on the Library as a 
civic center was delivered by Mr. Hadley 
Mr. Winkler, of the State Library, briefly 
outlined the work of the Texas Library Com- 
mission for the past year. He further told 


what the commission hopes to accomplish in 
the future. Mrs. B. W. Lewis of Paris, gave 
an interesting description of the travelling 
libraries sent out by the women’s clubs 
The fourth session met at 9 a.m. Wednes- 
day. The first paper was read by Mr 


Charles Scheuber, of the Fort Worth Public 
Library, on What libraries can do to foster 
a knowledge of art Ir. N. L. Goodrich, of 
the University of Texas Library, spoke next 
on Public documents. He gave a brief 
of the distribution of documents, told of the 
recent changes made by the Superintendent 
of Documents, and made suggestions as to 
how to use them. Mr. Goodrich was follow 


by Mrs. E. E. Witt, of Baylor Universit 


Vaco, who gave an account of the college 
librarian’s problems. 

The fifth session was called to order at 
2.30 p.m. Two of the librarians on the pr 
gram for papers were unable to be present, 
Mr. Frank C. Patton, who was to have ¢ 
cussed Library lecture courses, and Miss 


Maud Durlin, to whom was assigned Library 
hours. Unnecessary rcutine work was dis- 
cussed by Miss Gertrude Matthews, of Waco 
Following Miss Matthews, Mr. E. W. 
Winkler made a brief talk on the value of 
uniform statistics, and submitted forms to 
be adopted by the Library Commission. Mrs 
B. W. Lewis, of Paris, read a report from 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Re- 
ports of the treasurer and committees fol- 
lowed. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows: president, Miss Julia 
Ideson, Houston; Ist vice-president, E. W. 
Winkler, state librarian, Austin; 2d vice- 
president, Mrs. B. W. Lewis, Paris; secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. M. Houston, Corsicana; treas- 
urer, Miss Irene D. Galloway, Waxahachie 

The trustees of the Houston Library gave 
an automobile ride over the city and tea at 
the Country Club, Tuesday afternoon. Wed- 
nesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Mayberry en- 
tertained with a lawn party and puppet show. 
Thursday was spent in Galveston 

KATHERINE Searcy, Secretary pro tem. 
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Library Clubs 


The annual meet! vas held at the Oak 
Park Public Library Thursday evening, May 
12. The meetu was preceded by dinnet 
at which 100 members a friends were 


present. 
The annual reports ot and com- 
club was in a 


omecers 


muttees si 


ishing condition. During the year 115 new 
mbers have idded al d Is wit! 
drawn, making a nt membership of 235 
With all aid there was a balance of 
r $65 ury 
The cl d responsible for the 
furnishi n \. L. A. headquarters, 
ind thr the f Miss Ahern 


at under the 
iss Caroline L, Elliott, pr 


ty, which cannot fail to be of lasting advan- 
tage to library conditions in 
The following officer h 
coming year: president, W. N. C. Carlto 
Newberry vice-president, E. D 
Twedell, John Crerar Library, Chic: : 
vice-president, J. H. Warder, Western S 
ciety of Engineers; secretary, Miss Jessie T 
Woodford, Chicago Public Library; treas 


Librarv: 1st 


urer, Miss Irene Warren, School of Educa 
tion, University of Chicago 

After the business meeting the following 
interesting program Ww: up ot 


Mr. Elmo \L- 


farce, “Bianca, 


cott’s 


songs, by 


given by the 
Helen and Ruth Bagley, and a final group ot 
songs by Mrs. Ida B. Hinshaw 


Epwarp D. Twenet, Secretary 


KANSAS FIRST LIBRARY CLUB 


sh 

third annual mectins x at Sali Kansas 
The meeting was held in the reading-room 

of the Public Library The meeting was 


alled to order by the president, Mrs. Delia 
FE. Brown, of the Salina Public Library \ 
report of different libraries was then pre- 
sented. The next feature of the meeting wa 


who 


the reading of letters from members 
were unable to attend, and also one from 
Miss Marian Glenn, formerly of the Junction 


City Public Library, but whose duties hav 
called her to a larger field of work. She is 
ew an assistant in the Cleveland (Ohio) 


Public Library, and as her work there lay 
among the Bohemians in one of the branch 
libraries her talk about this line of work was 
instructive and interesting 

Mrs. Delia E. Brown was elected president 
and Miss Ada FE. Hendry, of the McPherson 
(Kan.) Public Library, secretary and treas 


ume vear 


urer for the ens 
Apa E. Henopry, Secretary 
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\ ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 
\ meeting f the Long Island Libra: 
Club Thursday, April 21, 1910, at 
the B { the Brooklyn Public 
Librar Hume, president, in the 
a 
liss Hume, in opening the meeting, spoke 
f portant committee which had been 
appointed, at the request of the Executive 
committe nsider the future policy and 
p nged activity of the club, and 
stated t t] tt uld report at 
the May meeting of 1 lub 
The tollowing officers for the ensuing vear 
were electet Mr | | Steve pre ident; 
MM jot J Hassler president ; 
iss Mary W. Allen ret | Mary 
V. Wall reassure! 
ri ! dofapa 
I y Mr. W Dawson J ton, libra 
Col University, of ‘Cooper 
] lul foll by an in 
rmal Ir. Jol n spoke of 
f he frien pirit 
f cooper di librarians car 
ried over ctivi 
The wa Mr. Frank 
r. I | the idea of t con 
lidat ratt n the cooperation of 
lul He 1 d that the Long Island 
the Ni Yor nd tl tate clubs might all 
! ‘onnecticut 


clubs as well 
librarian of 


the Eliza 


heth Public Library, took the contrary view, 
aking a strong plea for the individuality, 
ind paving a tribute to the imspiration of 
local clul 
Mr. C. H. Brown took a middle stand, not 
entirely opposing the idea of local clubs, but 
intimatir that | r Island does not need 
‘ne apart from Manhattar He added that 
he bel ‘lub tivity chietly by com 
mitter ork 
Miss Josephine A. Rathbone p: inted out 
the state club had tried to take the place 
il clubs, but that the experiment had 
a 
Mr. Walt Br s librarian Trinity Col- 
lege, ( ticut, in response to a call from 
‘ lent, made a few remarks in friend 
With a few words of greeting from th 
ne president, Mr. E. F. Stevens, th 


Fortra P. Bucxnam, Secretary 

Another meeting of the Long Island L1 
brary Club was held on May 19, 1910, at 
the Prooklyn Institute Museum, Mr. Stevens, 
the president, in the chair 


sacting the utine 


necessary fr 


busin ind listening to an extended report 
of the plan of the Program committee by 
its chairman, Miss Plummer, the club wa 


greatly entertained by the program provided 
for the day. “Personal confessions of literary 


ward 
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likes and dislikes,” revelations of the hidden 
secrets of seven of the club members. This 
was followed by a paper on the “Dramatic 
style of George Bernard Shaw,” by Mr. Dun- 
can, of the Commercial High School. 

The afternoon meeting was preceded by a 
round table for the rural librarians of Long 
Island, conducted by Miss Hume and Miss 
Casamajor at the Prospect Heights branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, and also by a 
basket luncheon in the park, which provided 
a pleasant social hour for all who were for- 
tunate enough to be present. Miss Emma V. 
Baldwin was elected treasurer instead of 
Miss Wallis, previously elected, who found 
she would be unable to serve. 

Mary W. Aten, Secretary. 
YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Club was held May 13, 1910, at the 
Museum of Natural History, at 3 o'clock. 
The minutes of the last meeting were ap- 
proved as printed in the Ltprary JOURNAL. 
The chief business was the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. The nominees of 
the Council — Mr. E. H. Anderson, for pres- 
ident; Mrs. A. B. Maltby, for vice-president ; 
Miss Susan A. Hutchinson, for secretary, 
and Mr. A, A. Clarke, for treasurer — were 
unanimously elected by the club. 

Four members of the Council were elected 
by ballot from the eight nominees submitted 
by the Council. The members elected were 
Dr. J. S. Billings, Miss J. Y. Middleton, Miss 
J. A. Rathbone, and Miss Caroline G, Thorne. 

Comemorative of the 25th anniversary of 
the club’s founding, the program consisted 
of four short papers under the heading “A 
twenty-five vears’ retrospect,” and four papers 
on “A twenty-five vears’ forecast.” The 25 
years’ retrospect included reports on Changes 
in statistics, by Miss J. A. Rathbone ; Changes 
in methods, by Miss Theresa  Hitchler; 
Changes in scope, by Miss Harriet B. Pres- 
cott, and Changes in ideals, by Mr. Richard 
R. Bowker. The 25 years’ forecast consisted 
of talks by Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, on 


NEW 


Libraries and schools; by Mr. Frank P 
Hill, on Special libraries and consulting 
staffs: by Mr, E. F. Stevens, on Possible 


new fields or extensions of library work, and 
by Miss Mary W. Plummer, on Library 
training. These papers are published else- 
where in this number of the Lrprary JOURNAL 
in the form of a symposium 
Josrpnine A, Ratunone, Ex-secretary 

Library Schools and Training 

Classes 


ING SCHOOL 
The library has recently issued a list of 
students in the Training School for Children’s 
Librarians since its organization, together 


with the positions held by them 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


On May 2, Miss Zaidee Brown, of New 
York state, gave two lectures on Library ad- 
ministration, in one of which she gave par- 
ticular attention to the business methods and 
records advisable for a library. At a school 
tea following the last lecture the students 
had an opportunity to meet Miss Brown 

Miss Sara Askew gave talk on “The 
work of a library organizer” on May 9, and 
during the tea which followed was prevailed 
upon to illustrate the art of story-telling 
The class also attended the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Library Club in the evening, 
and heard Miss Askew tell of “Library work 
in the open.” 

During the visit of the school to New 
York, May 11-14, the class were permitted 
to see something of the working of the great 
public libraries of New York, Brooklyn and 
Newark, and also of the Columbia University 
Library and the Library and Library School 
of Pratt Institute. They returned from the 
trip with new light on modern library econ- 
omy and a strong appreciation of the kind 
ness of their library hosts. 


GRADUATES’ APPOINTMENTS 


Earhart, 1902, librarian, Duluth 
(Minn.) Public Library. 
Alice R. Eaton, 1908, cataloger, American 
Philosophical Society Library, Philadelphia 
Margaret Widdemere, 1909, temporary cata 
loger, Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Bi 
ology Library, Philadelphia 
The following members of the 
1910 have been assigned to positions: 
R. Louise Keller, assistant cataloger, Ameri 
can Philoscphical Society Library, Phila 
delphia 
Miltana Ro-ve, substitute, Circulating and Or 
der departments, University of Pennsy!l 
vania Library, Philadelphia 
June Ricwarpson Directo: 


Frances E. 


Ciass 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


SCHOOL 


Regular school exercises were suspended 
April 26-May 2 on account of the biennial 
visit to the libraries of New England. Li- 
braries in Northampton ( Mass.), Springfield, 
Worcester, Boston, Brookline, Medford and 
Providence were visited The Riverside 
Press, the factory of the Library Bureau, and 
the Boston Book Co. were also visited. The 
greatest cordiality was shown by the libra- 
rians and the staff members of the libraries 
visited. Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Shaw, of Wor 
cester, Miss Abby Sargent, of Medford, Mrs. 
C. RB Suter, of Brookline, and the Boston 
took Co. entertained the school socially. 

Four lectures on “The administration of 
the loan system of a large library” wer 
given in the Advanced administration course, 
May 11-13, by Miss Jessie Welles, superin- 
tendent of circulation of the Carnegie Li 
brary of Pittsburgh 


i 
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[he course in Children’s work was opeaed 
May 17-20 with four lectures by Miss Edna 
Lyman, advisory children’s librarian of the 
lowa Library Commission. May 23, Miss 
Mary W. Plummer, director of the Pratt 


Institute Library School, ke ctured on “Poetry 
for children.” The concluding tour lectures 
were given May 24-20 by Miss Caroline Bur 
nite, director of children’s work, Cleveland 
Public Library. Miss Lyman’s lectures dealt 


rrainly with the selection of juvenile books 
and the psychological basis of children’s 
work, while Miss Burnite dealt with the prin- 
ciples to be observed in the administration 


of children’s rooms. 

Eight former students of the school were 
present at the meeting of the California Li- 
brary Association, held at Long Beach, April 
23-27: Mr. George Watson Cole, 88; Mr. W. 
R. Eastman, ’92; Miss Helen G. Sheldon, '93; 
Mr. William R. Watson, ‘95; Miss Mary L. 
Sutliff, Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, Miss 
Julia Steffa, '07; Miss Winnifred F. Fifield, 

PERSONAL NOTES 

Blehr, Miss Marit, ‘o9-"10, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Children’s depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, be- 
ginning Sept. 1. 

Firmin, Miss Kate M., "to, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Catalog department 
of the Tacoma Public Library. 

Rhodes, Miss Isabella K., ‘10, has been 
appointed assistant in the Catalog department 
of the Cleveland Public Library, beginning 
Sept. 1 

Scranton, Miss Henriette I. ‘oo-'10, has 
been appointed assistant in Vassar College 
Library 

Spafford, Miss Martha E., ’o2-'03, has been 
engaged to catalog the Public Library at 
Astoria, Oregon. 

Stronge, Miss Lulu A., 
appointed assistant in the 


‘oo-’10, has been 
Aguilar Branch ot 


the New York Public Library, beginning 
July 1. F. K. WALTER. 
PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBR {RY 
SCIENCE 
The spring visits to ! al libraries have 


been completed with the exceptit n of the on 
to Newark, which takes place on June 10 
The school faculty take turns in accompany- 
ing the class on these occasions, partly in 
order to keep informed of the new methods 
and experiments being tried 

The lecture course ended May 27 with Miss 
3urnite’s lecture on the Furniture and fittings 
of children’s rooms in libraries. 

The school subscribed for the 
brary’s collection called “Parts of a book,” 
and has the same on exhibition on the walls 
of the art gallery to remain until the end of 
the school year, the library at the same time 
exhibiting a collection of book-plates by Ar- 


Newark hi 


thur MacDonald 
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| hole Saturdays al d as holidays 
n the pportunity for all-day 
excursions, of hicl lasses generally take 
advantag¢ On June 4 the majority ol the 
class of 1910 took t river trip to West 
Point, remaining a while to sec the Saturday 
dress-parade Phe visit t some of the 
Staten Island branch« vas also made the 
oceasion of a little jaunt to Ricl mond, S. L, 
by tr lley 
The students have had a choice this year 
between making a picture-bulletin and a 
story-telling list, for which they were ¢x- 
pected to look up the sources, the best ver- 
sions. editions, and illustrations of the stores 


listed Bulletins have been ¢ mmpleted on the 
following subjects: Battleships, Modern air- 
ships, Locomotives, past and present, Steam- 
ships, The Panama canal. The land of cotton, 
Napoleon, Dolls, Indian legends, The evolu- 
tion of the book, Gardening, The automobile 
book. and lists have been made for the story 
telling as follows: German stories, Hero sto- 
ries, Indian stories, King Arthur stories, Mis- 
cellaneous stor Mvihs and legends from 
many lands, Norse stortes Poems for the 


story-hour, Sea stories, Stories of Spain, Sto- 


ries from well-known books for cl ildren. 
Each student has had one or more evenings 
in the 1 during the story-telling 
hour, heard Miss Tyler, ot the 
New 1 Library, tel least tw 
stories. Several hay een gi vart of 
their practi ime to children’s rooms in the 
New York Public and Queens Borough sy 
tems 

per to take place on the 
evening of Jur t main | ling of 
the Institut It 1 vear t iss 
of 1900, but wit hird of t mar- 
ried and another third holding positions im 
dista librari t diy likely that a 

reget ntation l 

Con 1 ent exercises for the entire In 
stitute take place the evening ot the th, the 
Commencement speaker to be the Rev Hugh 
Black 

Applicants for th class of 1911 are t 
examined June 10 

MOVEMENTS OF GRADUATES 

Miss Stevers (‘o8 and 1900) has re signed 
the librarianship of the New Roch: He Public 
Library to take that of the Dallas (Ore.) 
Public Library. She was in attendance on t 
Pacific Northwest Library Association 


Miss Adams ('03) has been obliged to 


sign as children’s librarian at the Utica IP 
lic Library on account of ill health 

Mrs H. P. Sawyer (o4) has re igned het 
position with the Wisconsin Commission to 
take charge of the training of apprentices im 
the St. Louis Public Library system he 
goes abroad for the summer 

Other graduates spending the summer in 


bd 
3, 
‘ 
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Europe are Misses Bragg (‘o4), Carter and 
Sibley ('06). 

Miss Hulsizer ('05), branch librarian at 
Ozone Park, L. I., announces her engagement 
to Mr. Fred Powell, of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. K. M. Jacobson (’05), now referee 
cataloger in the library of Chicago Univer- 
sity, is to give a course of lectures at the 
Iowa University Summer School the coming 
season. 

Miss Browne (00) has been promoted to 
the position of head cataloger at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 


CLASS OF IQIO 


The following have made definite engage- 
ments: 

Miss Akin as librarian of Parsons College, 
Fairfield, lowa. 

Miss Bement with the State Library, Mich- 
igan, as reference assistant 

Miss Crane as general assistant with the 
Pratt Institute Free Library, after a summer 
of substituting in the Iowa State Library. 

Miss Harris will substitute during August 
in the Union Settlement Library. 

Miss Raymond as cataloger and indexer 
with the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, New York. 

Miss Sessions has been appointed reference 


librarian in the State Agricultural College at 
Ames, Iowa. 

Miss Sleneau as librarian of the Port 
Huron (Mich.) Public Library. 

Miss Tappert as librarian of the New 


Rochelle (N. Y.) Public Library. 

Miss Webb with the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Public Library as children’s librarian 

Misses Adams and Fullerton go abroad for 
the summer. 

Nearly all the remaining members of the 
class have engagements pending. 

NOTE TO GRADUATES 

Pratt Institute Library School graduates 
intending to be at the Mackinac conference 
are requested to send their names to Miss 
Miriam Noyes, Public Library, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, chairman of the committee to 
arrange for a reunion of graduates during 
the week of the conference. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


During the week beginning May 2 a print- 
ing exhibit was held in the upper corridors 
of the library. The collection illustrating 
book making materials gotten up a few years 
ago by the Newark Public Library, one set 
of which is owned by the Library School, 
and the collection on prinfing loaned by the 
Inland Printer Technical School, formed the 
basis of the exhibit. These were supple- 
mented by rare books from the University 
Library, by a collection of University memo- 
rabilia, and by some of the Library School's 
collection of materials illustrating book bind- 
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ing and lithography. About 1ooo people vis- 
ited the exhibit during the week. 

Prof. A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin Col- 
lege, lectured before the school May 7, on 
“The great libraries of Germany.” 

The school study room has been com- 
pletely equipped for the use of its stereopti- 
con, so that hereafter it will not be necessary 
to go to another building whenever an in- 
structor or visiting lecturer wishes to illus- 
trate his lecture with stereopticon views. 

Miss Anna M. Price, assistant professor of 
library economy, is spending the summer in 
Europe. Miss Florence R. Curtis, instructor 
in Library economy, is one of the instructors 
in the Indiana School for Librarians at Rich 
mond. 

The faculty and students were entertained 
at a nonsense party given by Director and 
Mrs. Windsor at their home on May 7. 

On June 2 the board of trustees approved 
the recommendation of the faculty, that be- 
ginning with September, tort, a college de- 
gree be required for entrance to the school 


ALUMNI NOTES 


The following juniors expect to work in 
the University of Chicago Library during th 
summer vacation: Miss Jessie L. Arms, Mis 
Leona E. Phillips, Miss Anna L. Gray, Mi 
Marie A. Hammond, Miss Catharine S. Oaks, 
Miss Octavia Rogan, Miss Mary E. Goff, 
and Charles C. Knapp. 

Miss Rosa R. Sears, 1909-10, has been ay 
pointed temporary librarian of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Miss Margaret L. Kingsbury, 1909-10, ha 
been made accession assistant in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library. 

Miss Gertrude Jamieson, 1909-10, will wor! 
during the summer in the Burlington (Ia.) 
Public Library 

Mrs. Bertha Baird, 1909-10, will spend th 
summer in organizing the new public library 
of Winchester, III. 

Miss Carrie C. Patton, 1909-10, has been 
appointed temporary cataloger at the State 
Teacher’s College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Miss Mary Bigelow, B.L.S., roro, has re 
turned to her former position in the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Public Library . 

Miss Grace Herrick, 1909-10, has been ap 
pointed temporary assistant in the Rockford 
(Ill.) Public Library. 

Miss Helen Ervin, 1900, has accepted a 
position as catalog reviser in the University 
of Chicago Library. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


For instruction in book binding and repair 
this year the school was fortunate in securing 
the services of Miss Gertrude E. Stiles, of 
Chicago, who gave the course in this subject 
at the school the first two weeks in April. 
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The first half of the course was devoted to 
the problems of mending and repairing, the 
students doing the necessary work on large 
numbers of books sent in from the various 
branches of the Public Library. The actual 
binding processes were taken up in the sec 
ond week, each student binding a volume. 
Miss Stiles brought to this imstruction thor- 
ough equipment for the work, varied experi 
ence and enthusiasm, so that the course was 
most practical and satisfact 

It is always a pleasure to have the course 
of lectures in library istration which 
Miss Alice Tyler, secretary of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, gives at the school. This 
year her lectures were given during the third 
week of April, and were as much enjoyed as 
ever. In addition to the subjects concerning 
the administration of a small library she gave 
one lecture on library commission work in 
general and one upon rural extension work 
On the last afternoon of Miss Tyler’s visit 
the faculty served tea in her honor. 

On May 4 Mr. Brett gave for the students 
of the school his lecture on the work of the 
Cleveland Public Library which he has given 
to many outside audienc both here and in 
other cities. The | as illustrated by 
stereopticon pictures ot the h- 
brary’s work and its many buildings Miss 
\hern of Public Libraries, was an unexpected 
but welcome guest at this lecture, and gave a 
few words of greeting to the students 


aamu 


Reviews 
Carus, PAUvt. 
synopsis of the writings of Dr. Paul Carus 
Chicago, Open Court Pub. Co., 1900. ix, 

213 p. 12°, cl., 50 ¢. 

This interesting and useful little volume 
contains an introduction of 28 pages, giving 
a lucid summary of the philosophy of the 
author, and an annotated catalog — with 
gleanings from the critical reviews —of all 
his writings to date, including his editorial 
articles in the Open Court and the Monist, 
1857-1900. 

Dr. Carus has since his arrival in this 
country been a prolific writer, his books and 
larger pamphlets numbering very near 50, 
while his editorials amount to some 750. The 
books are classed under the following seven 
headings: Philosophy and psychology, Ethics 
and religion, History of religion, German lit 
erature. Buddhism, Chinese subjects, Poetry 
and fiction. The articles are arranged alpha- 
betically by catchwords, and there is in addi- 
tion a carefully prepared index of 25 pages 

As an author and as editor of the two pe 
riodicals mentioned, whose aim is to work 
out a religious reformation through the light 
that science affords, Dr. Carus has, in the 


Philosophy as a science; a 
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reviewer, wielded a 
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Library Economy and history 
PERIODICALS 

Bulletin of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, January-April, contains a brief ac- 
count of the meeting of the Society in New 
York City, Dec. 31, and gives a memorial 
note in tribute to the late Adolf Growoll. 
The bibliography of Mr. Growoll’s books 
printed in the Publishers’ Weekly, Dec. 25, 
1909, is included. Current bibliographical 
notes and news are also given, with a list of 
American bibliographical publications for 

Library, The, April, contains “The National 
Library of Wales,” by John Ballinger; “Re- 
cent foreign literature,” by Elizabeth Lee; 
“The formation of the Harleian Library,” by 
G. F. Barwick; “The Foulis press,” by Rob- 
ert D. MacLeod; and “The librarians of the 
Royal Library at Fontainebleau,” by Frank 
Hamel. 

Library Work, April, contains its usual 
bibliography and digest of current library 
literature, covering the period from January 
to March, 1910. 


Public Libraries, June, contains “The reader 
and the library,” by Louise H. Coburn; “Li- 
brary publicity through the press,” in which 
some of the advantages and disadvantages to 
the library of active relations with the press 
are pointed out by an "ex-press agent.” “The 
new county library system of California,” by 
Ernest Bruncken, and “Public and school li- 
braries of Nova Scotia,” by W. M. Hepburn, 
complete the number. 


New York Libraries, April, contains “How 
to choose editions,” by W. E. Foster; “Books 
about America in foreign languages,” by 
Anna L. Holding; “Helps in high school li- 
brary work; some things which have proved 
suggestive,” by Mary E. Hall; “Recent state 
publications of interest,” by F. L. Tolman, 
and other brief articles on various topics. 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, March-April, 
contains “Recent tendencies in book produc- 
tion,” by Lutie E, Stearns; “How European 
travel interprets library work,” by Ada J. 
McCarthy; also notes on Bird study and a 
selected list of books by Elva L. Bascom. 


Special Libraries, in its third issue, March, 
notes the formation of a Boston branch of 
the Special Libraries Association at a meet- 
ing held at the Boston Public Library on 
March 15. Owing to the resignation of Miss 
Sears, Mr. Guy E. Marion, librarian of the 
Arthur D. Little Co., Boston, was appointed 
to succeed her as secretary. “The library of 
the New York Public Service Commission, 
first district,” by R. H. Whitten; “Technology 
notes and references,” by Joseph L. Wheeler; 
“Public utility notes and references,” by G. 
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W. Lee, and “Public affairs, notes and refer- 
ences,” by John A. Lapp, complete the num- 
ber. 


Library Assistant, May, contains “The 
coordination of educational effort from the 
point of view of public libraries,” by Albert 
Mansbridge; “Some suggestions on the clas- 
sification of technology,” by W. C. Berwick 
Sayers; and the proceedings of general and 
branch meetings. 


Library Association Record, April, contains 
“Library work as a career,” by W. G. Snow- 
sill; “The training of library assistants,” by 
Walter Powell; “The Medical Library Asso- 
ciation,” by H. M. Barlow. 


Cardiff Libraries’ Review; a monthly pe- 
ricdical and guide to books and reading, 
April, contains “Plain chats on reading,” by 
Arnold Bennett; “Omarians,” by Ernest A. 
Baker; “American prose masters,” by F. C. 
Owlett; “From a teacher’s bookshelf,” by G. 
H. Archibald; “The ethics of travel,” by F. 
G. Aflalo. 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, April, 
1910. The principal article, by K. L5ffler, 
deals with manuscript catalogs, in Stuttgart, 
of the convent library of Weingarten, which 
has always been of great interest to palxog- 
raphers and historians of literature. M. Bol- 
lert continues the arguments in favor of a 
distinct separation of the higher and lower 
grades of library work in the library profes- 
sion. Among the miscellaneous notes is one 
on an article by E. Desplanque, in Annales 
de l'Est et du Nord, on the Lille library dur- 
ing the revolution, and another on a 690-page 
report on the 3d congress of the J/nterna 
tionel Musikgeselischafi, in which there is 
much material of bibliographical interest. 


Revue des Bibliothéques, January-March, 
Ig10, concludes the interesting catalog of 16th 
century books in the library of the Univer 
sity of Paris, made by Charles Beaulieux. In 
nearly every case the provenance of the vol- 
ume is noted, and the catalog itself is fol- 
lowed by a list of printers and libraries, a 
list of persons mentioned in the notes, and 
19 interesting facsimiles of printers’ marks, 
title-pages, etc. Seymour de Ricci traces the 
history of a manuscript of the “Roman de la 
Rose” through its various wanderings be- 
tween 1765, when it was in the library of 
Louis-Jean Gaignat, to the present day, and 
he has a second article on the manuscripts 
of the library of Prince Frédéric-Henri 
d’Orange. Probably the most important ar- 
ticle in the number is a statement by Jean 
Gaston about a fragment of French xylo- 
graphic work called “La vertu de force,” 
found in a 15th century binding. The work 
was done by Antoine Crevallier, an engraver 
of Lyons, is colored, and is represented in 
this number by an admirable facsimile. 
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Bollettino delle biblioteche popolart, April 
16, has an article by E Fabietti on “Popular 
libraries and the state,” and an account of 
Palermo school libraries by Giorgio Gabrielli. 


De Boekzsaal, December, 1909, contains 
“People’s libraries in Denmark,” by A. S. 
Steenberg; “The librarian and his profes- 
sion,” by T. Folmer; “Uniform administra- 
tive book-keeping in the Netherlandish public 
reading-rooms,” by H. E. Greve; “Society for 
people’s libraries at Amsterdam,” by C. Til- 
anus; “The publications of Lombroso,” by W. 
A. Bonger. The January, 1910, number con- 
tains “The travelling libraries of the Mat- 
schappigtot Nut van't Algemeen -” on “Gut- 
ter-literature,” its causes and how to oppose 


it, by J. W. Gerhard. 


Bollettino delle Biblioteche Popolari May 
I, 1910, contains a statement about the con- 
ference of Italian popular libraries that is to 
be held in Rome in the middle of May, and 
also about the conference of southern libra- 
ries that is to be held at Palermo at about 
the same time. 


Borsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel, 
Nov. 25. 1909 (p. 14558-9) contains notes 
from “Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society” on 
the oldest English free library. Bristol lays 
claim to the first library to be free to the 
public. That was the library of the “Guild 
of Kalenders,” known to have existed as 
early as 1216 A.p., and until 1548. The issue 
for Feb. 10, 1910, reports that in the 64 libra- 
ries of the labor organizations of Leipzig 
there were loaned 140,344 volumes in 1900, 
representing a sevenfold increase in four 
years. Fiction was much re ad, also books of 
exploration and travel Social science is not 
so much in demand. And of historical works 
the standard ones are little used, while those 
describing the horrors of war, as well as 
tortures and other cruelties, attract many 
readers. “The librarians,” is the comment, 
“have a tremendous task here. Only by 
many years of systematic work can an im- 
provement be effected.” The issue for Feb. 
11, 1910, cites statistics to show that the state- 
ment, ofter made, that “libraries educate 
their borrowers to be bookbuyers” is erro- 
neous. The reauest is made that other pub 
lishers, beside the one on whose experience 
these statistics are based, report on their 
sales in similar manner. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Cincinnati (O.) Young Men's Mercantile 
L. Assoc. On May 3, the Young Men’s Mer 
cantile Library Association commemorated 
the 75th anniversary of the foundation of the 
library. President Taft was the guest of 
honor, and made some remarks suitable to 
the occasion. 

The library has now 77,000 volumes, a new 


card catalog and many modern library 
provements, but it still keeps and hold 
old traditions 


Cleveland (O.) P. 1 The new Carnegie 
West branch of the library was opened with 
appropriate exercises on May 24 
— Western Reserve Historical Society L. 


There is an exhibition in the lbrary ot the 
plates from “U, S. army uniform,” published 
by the War Department, showing the uniiorm 
from 1774 to 1907 

Dallas (Tex.) P. L. (Rpt year ending 
April 30, 1910; from local press.) \dded 
3758; total, 28,119. Issued, home use &1,654 
(fict. 61,205) 

A collection of 50 volume of pedagogical 
books has been placed in the colored high 
school for the use of the teachers Busi- 
ness men of the city are availing themselves 
of the resources of the library, and in this 
work the telephone is used to advantage 


Des Moines (la.) City L. Treatment of 
public documents in the library has been de- 
scribed recently in the local press. A brief 
card record of the government publications 
is made as soon as they are received by the 
library in bound form. The material is then 
indexed under each subject on cards, these 
cards being filed in alphabetical order, just 


as in the general catalog, but in a separate 
cabinet Fr u is made of “secondary” 
subiect headings, so that if a reader is look 
ing up a special subject he can turn direct t 

that. without going through all cards relating 
to the general subject. For example, 1f ot 

wishes to find something conce rning the con 


stitution of Panama he will find entries un 


der “Panama — Constitution,” directing him 
to the document in which this information 
can be found 

As a matter of convenience a few special 
document is the “Farmer’s Bulletin,” and 

me census reports are kept in the reter 
ence room. but this library shelves its gen 
eral documents on the second story of tl 
heok stack. the arrangement being by serial 
number. No attempt is made to assign “cla 
numbers.” or shelve the documents with other 
hooks on the same subject in the general 


i 
librarv. There would not be room for such 
a shelf arrangement, and since the mater 
on anv subject is brought together in tl 
index no inconvenience arises from the sey 
arate shelving. Since the discontinuance 
the government serial number the library | 
established a serial numbering of its own 
so planned that it never will conflict with the 
old numbers 

Dubuque, la. Carnegie-Stout F. P L. (70 
rpt vear 1909.) Added 4000 miscellaneou 
volumes (1203 by purchase, 437 by gift, 160 
by binding, and 2200 from Allison Mem ria! 
collection): total 30,012, from whi 
have been withdrawn, leaving total 28,164 
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102,710. New membership 
Receipts $9907.54; expenses 

$4020.20, books $1414 16, 
$713.75, light $527.75). 

Early this year the complete Allison Li- 
brary was transferred by Mrs. Brayton and 
duly arranged and labelled, adding 2200 vol- 
umes of miscellaneous literature and 1600 

umes of government publications to th 
library collection Mrs. H. P. Ward, of 
Washington, D. C., presented in memory of 
her husband a set of a special edition of 
Curtis’ “North American Indians,” now be- 

g issued under the patronage of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, which will run to 20 volumes, pro- 
fusely illustrated by photogravures Mr. Cur- 

spent years in collecting 

has been a decrease of 9671 novels 
culation of the year, which has had 

11,172 books. The use of 
ference indicates clearly 
ibrary is coming more and more t 
upon as an information bureau and 
tudy room. Members of clubs and indi- 
viduals doing special work can have their ma- 
terial gathered for them, so as to save time 
The number of school libraries is constantly 
increasing, and there are now collections in 
seven public and two parochial Dur- 
ing the year many changes were made in the 
staff and the organization has been a difficult 
problem 

Hartford (Ct.) P. L. In the Quarterly 
Bulletin, April, 1910, it is stated that between 
Dec. 17, 1909, and March 16, roto, there were 
53.617 books issued from the library, a de- 
crease of 3708, and 2274 in the boys’ and 
girls’ room from the same months of 1908-9 
The reasons for this decrease are the smaller 
number of unemployed men who last year 
used their own or their children’s library 
cards, the number of days in the winter fa- 
vorable to out-of-door sports, and the dis- 
turbed condition of the Atheneum, which 
has ke pt away many borrowers of books. 

The events of the winter was the opening 
of the + scl Memorial Art Museum on 
Jan. 19, the gift of J. Pierpont Morgan of 
$250,000 for the care and maintenance of the 
building, and the additional gift of land ad- 
joining it to be transferred to the city under 
certain conditions. 

The new reference room was finished and 
the periodical reading-room and the new 
rooms of the Connecticut Historical Society 
are also nearly finished 
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schools 


mestead, Pa Carnegie L. (12th rpt.— 
tics 1908-1909; in Homestead (Pa.) Car- 
Library Bulletin, v. 2, no. 6, p. 2.) 
total 36,042. Circulation 245,831 
juv. 51,665; fict. 51 per cent.). 
Readers 11,500; reading room use 97,500. 

The library has 27 study clubs with a club 
membership of 750. The circulation through 
the schools was 90,195, and through the sta- 
tions was 26,450. 
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(adult 77,512, 
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Hopedale, Mass. Bancroft Memorial L. 
(24th rpt.—year 1909.) Added 475; total 
9984. Issued, home use 22,563 (fict. 71 per 
cent.). New cardholders 190; total 1222. 
Receipts $3173.05; expenses $3173.05 (salaries 
$1406.33, books $497.18). 

One thousand dollars has been added to 
the Bancroft fund used for the purchase of 
expensive scientific and standard works. The 
library specially calls upon the inhabitants 
of Hopedale to see that printed matter or 
manuscripts of any kind relating to the town 
he safely housed in the library. The reading 
room was open 302 days with 88o1 visitors, 
an average of 29 each day. 


Irvington, N. Y. Guiteau L. 
year ending March 1910.) 
Issued, home use 17,738 (fict. 
1487) New members readers 
Receipts $1207.33; expenses $662.15 

The library has borrowed about 100 books, 
have been fiction. 


none of which 

Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. The library's 
Quarterly, April, contains brief articles and 
reading lists on “The engraver and his art.” 


(&th rpt. — 
Added 


X 


519 

juv. 
anQ 


152; 


awrenceburg (Ind.) P. L. An invitation 
or an eve! thering was recently issued 
by the library ‘board, as follows 


nineteen hundred and ten, 
opened to all, 
both women and 
friendly call 

may kindly donate 
monthlies, for books or at 


eighteenth, 
In this library newly 
We invite you to meet, 
At seven p.m., in a 
If vou so desire, you 
A subscription for 
money rate. 


Louisville (Ky.) F. L. On May § 
brary celebrated the fifth anniversary 
cpening to the public. It was simply deco 
rated with flags, flowers and plants. Music 
was furnished throughout the afternoon 
Each department and branch library prepared 
and exh oe a summary of the work of th 
last five years. Posters and bulletins showing 
the various activities of the library were dis 
played and are still of interest to many peo- 
ple. The art exhibit, which had been open 
from April 18 to May 1, was opened again 
on this day. The program . the day con 
cluded with a banquet given by the librarian 
to the members of the staff. 


New York P. L. Lenox Branch. In the 
Lenox Library during June and July there 
will be a memorial exhibition of the work « 
the late James D. Smillie, who Basen 
probably a greater practical knowledge of the 
processes of copper engraving and etching 
than any other man in the country. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) F. L. The exhibition 
cases in the Spring Garden Branch of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia have been filled 
with plates from the work “Tapis de I’Asie 
Centrale” (“Rugs from Centra! Asia”), re- 
cently published by Gen. A. Bogoliouboff. 


On May 


men, 


the li 
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This work was executed at the expense of 
the Czar of Russia at the establishment for 
the manufacture of state paper at St. Peters- 
burg, 1908-09. It contains 30 chromo-litho- 
graphic plates, reproducing the coloring of 
the rugs. These plates show the design in 
one-third and one-fourth of theit li 


tual di 
There are also seven phi to typic 


mensions. 

plates in black and tw ethnographic and 
industrial maps showing countries, peoples 
and development of the rug industry in the 
portion of Central Asia under Russian con- 


trol. The text of the work is im the Russian 
and French languages. The designs and col 
these plates are extremely fine and 


orings ot 
must please all persons who are interested in 
rugs, either as re- 


the subject of Oriental 
gards their design or manufacture. These 
plates will be displayed during the months 
of June and July, so that all who desire to 
do so shall have an opportunity to examine 
them 
New Bedford (A 


— year 1909.) 


(58th rpt. 
additions in 


volumes 6865, pamphlets 1872 photographs, 
stereographs 275 total 117,874 Issued, 
home use 245,000. New cards 1884. Expenses 
$38,762.80 (salaries and wages $11,976.03, 


books $7054.65, binding $22 
brary and branches $1552.52) 

Work has been progressing on the new 
library, and it is hoped books may be moved 
into the new quarters during the summer. 
The librarv will have room for over 300,000 
books, and the 


rccommodations will give op- 


portunity for the development of various 
lines of new work. 
Among the noteworthy additions of the 


a collection of valuable genealogies 
one of the most 
important auction sales of gene alogies ever 
held in America. Work was begun under 
conduct of the library in copying the original 
records of Old Dartmouth and New Bedford 


year was 
bought at the Purple sale, 


preparatory to their being printed by the 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society, as the contribution of the library 


toward the vital records of the state Three 
thousand dollars will be the cost of getting 
the 13 field books of Benjamin Crane (giving 
original layouts of land in Old Dartmouth 
and New Bedford) into good shape for the 
tracing of land titles. It is the most impor- 
tant work outside of strictly library work 
ever attempted by the library. 


New Mexico Agricultural L. The library 
contains about 13,000 volumes and 5000 pem- 
phlets. It has a particularly complete set of 
state and government bulletins and is a de- 
pository for government publications. A col- 
lection on New Mexico and the great South- 
west is being built up. Miss Lewis, who is 
librarian, is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois Library School, and was previously 
librarian in Pomona, Cal. 
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In the Lenox Library 
huilding there was opened on May 17 an cx 


New York P. & 
hibition of political cartoons dealing with the 


\merican Revolution and the events leading 


up to it. In most of th th century cari 
eatures here shown the artistic element 1s 
absent, but tl prints form a remarkable 
mmentary on the event f the ti nd 
clearly mirror the trend of pu lic opinion 


Olean (N. Y.) P. L. The new Carnegre 


library building was opened to the public on 
May 21. The library had it begin n 
1871 in the formation o! local librat 
iation. The Ass iti in 1878 numbered 
1217 volumes. In the gift of a building 
and grounds was made to the library \Ir 


\ 
George V. Forman, with the conditions that 
the Association should becom 


as to be able to hold real estate; that 
building should be held and used ex ely 
as a library and reading room, that no right 
or power should accompany the gift for the 
successors of the then library ass¢ utzon to 
mortgage or encumber the property that 
reasonable effort ould be made t low 
the library by such donat as the f id 
ly disy sed wert willir tog 7 iry 
association thus beca The For Li 
brary of Olean” in 1889 

The Olean Public Library was organi ed 
as a subsidiary body to the B ard of Educa 
tion in July, 1907, but the articles of incory 
ration were not perfected, and the Forman 
library reopened as the Olean Public Library 
until Jan. 14, 1908 During the same year 
the Carnegie gift of $40,000 wa ecured 
The corner-stone of the Carnegi building 
was laid in 1909. The library now has about 
4500 registered cardholders, and in addition 
to the 10,000 volumes on the shely there 
are about SO magazines rect ived each month 

Ouincy, Mass Thomas Crane P. I The 

Tec 


total number of books in the library on | 
31, 1909, Was 27,233 In the summ 
library's 39th report, covering the work of 
the year 1909, in May L. 7., this 1 ‘ 


overlooked 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. L. The National con- 
f cl and corrections met in 
Delegates to the con- 

i the building 
library, which 


ry of 


ference f arities 
St. Louis May 19-20 
ited t visit 


tk of the 


ferenc yere 1! 


and study tl 


issued pamphlets of iy itation with direc 
tions for reaching the library and the 
branches 

. In a recent issue of the St. Louts 
Times Mr. Bostwick 1 congratulat for his 
able administration of the librarv since his 
appointment 1 October. One of the most 
appreciated innovations which have marked 
Mr. Bostwick’s new librarianship has been 


the procuring for the library a compr’ hensive 
and excellent musical collection 
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youth Bend. Ind. The Studebaker Bros. 
Manufacturing Company. The library has 
issued a weekly Bulletin, in the first number 


of which (May 3) “The value of a library to 
the business institution” is discussed; also a 
list of the technical magazines in the library 


is given, and an index to current magazine 
articles 


Superior (Wis.) P. L. (20th rpt.— year 
ending June 30, 1909.) Added 2756; total 
17,403. Issued, home use 97,177. New regis- 
tration 3148; 2630 numbers expired; total 
registration 5774. Receipts $15,748.88: ex- 
penses $8229.35 (salaries $3430.01, books 


$2216.60, subs. to periodicals $308, binding 
$523.28, fuel $264.80). 


Che circulation of fiction for the year was 


we 


71,066; non-fiction total 25,511; 652 Norwe- 
gian and 1230 Swedish books were circulated 


he reference work steadily increases. A 
clipping collection is now ready for public 
use: 360 clippings are now mounted, classified 
: ready for circulation. The school coilec- 
tion now numbers 1158 volumes, 301 being 
added during the year. Total circulation for 
the school year was 8678. Station circulation 
at four stations amounted to 26,892. The li- 
rary force was deplorably weakened by ill- 


ane 


ness during the busiest part of the year for 
the technical nature of much of the work 
made staff readjustments difficult, 

Trenton (N. J.) F. P. L. (oth rpt. — year 
ending March, 1910.) Added 5056; total 
44.700; pamphlets 1020. Issued, home use 


216,155 (decrease of 7 per cent. of fiction). 
Ne registrations 2201; total 21,151 Re- 
ceipts $23,550.06; expenses $21,315.28 (salaries 
$8475.55, book account $5390.87, binding and 
repairs $1140.65, fuel and light $1170.82). 
The use of the standard works of refer- 


ence, now numbering 2313, has much in- 
creased during period of the report. The 
increase of the home use of books of more 


permanent value or information is most grat- 
ifying, in view of the efforts made to realize 
the educational purposes of the library. The 
“open shelf” room is used exclusively for the 
exhibit of books of some value beyond that 
of mere entertainment and repays every ef- 
fort to make it attractive to the public. The 
city is expanding geographically, and now 
covers nine square miles with a population of 
84,180. The library appropriation is $22,000, 
and does not enable it to keep equal pace 
with the growth of the city. There is need 
for library branches or auxiliary library sta- 
tions in the thickly populated districts. 


University of Chicago. The School of 
Education of the University of Chicago pos- 
sesses a working library of about 22,000 vol- 
umes. It is classified according to the Dewey 
decimal classification. 

There is a dictionary card catalog with full 
analytical work. Free access to shelves is 
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given. Pictures illustrating all subjects of 
study have been collected from all parts of 
the world. There are also 2500 lantern slides 
and 200 maps. The library aims to have on 
its shelves the best and latest books on tl 
subjects taught in the school, and to present 
carefully selected and graded reading lists 
and the best devices for, and methods 
collecting, preserving, and making useful 
books, pamphlets, charts, maps, pictures, and 
clippings. There is a room devoted to th 
use of graduate students and a special room 
for the high school readers. 

Western Reserve Historical Society L. 
Many valuable manuscripts bearing upon the 
early history of Ohio were received at the 
annual meeting of the Western Reserve His 
torical Society. The manuscript collection 
of Colonel John May and a copy of the or 
ders issued during General Anthony Wayne’s 
campaign against the Ohio Indians wer 
among the documents placed on record 

Colonel May was the land agent who pur 
chased the land at Marietta, the first settl 
ment in Ohio territory. In this collection 
are many valuable papers and a copy of an 
ordinance signed by the secretary of the con- 
tinental congress. 


Oi, 


The General Anthony Wayne collection 
was secured by W. P. Palmer, one of th: 
trustees of the society. Mrs. J. H. Devereux 


presented the society with a Civil War col 
lection, consisting of telegrams sent by th 
Army of the Potomac. In this collection, 
which is unique, are a number of photo 
graphs taken of officers on the field S. H 
Parsons, of New York, has contributed 

collection of Revolutionary correspondence 


Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. The Chil- 
dren’s department has issued lists of stories 
prescribed in the course of study for use in 
Grades 1, 11, and 11, of the elementary schools 
The references have been compiled primarily 
for the benefit of teachers, and the books 
mentioned in the list are reserved for their 
use in the teachers’ alcove in the Children’s 
department. 

The library has issued a handbook of in- 
formation, in which is included a statement 
of resources and a list of directors past and 
present. (26 p. T. Worcester, 1900.) 

This handbook was prepared to mark the 
soth anniversary of the founding of the li- 
brary (Dec, 23, 1859). The Circulating de- 
partment of the library, comprising 68,804 
volumes, issued over 300,000 volumes in 1900 
This department conducts work with nine 
deposit and delivery stations. The Children’s 
department, with a collection of 8832 volumes, 
circulated 117,748 in 19009. 


FOREIGN 


Brighton, Eng. County Borough of 
Brighton P. L. Museums and Art Galleries. 
(4th rpt.—year ending Nov. 16, 1909.) 


| 


1910] 


June, 


added, ref. lib. 1153; 
total, ref. lib. about 
t. 36,0890; consulted, 


Added, le nding lib. 960; 
total, lending lib. 37,491; 
33,000. Issued, ref. det 
ref. dept 143,191 Issue 1 
Tickets were issued to 3052 
as against 3474 in the 


new borrowers, 


Total 


previous year 


number of new tickets issued during year 
3730. 

The library has received some valuable 
gifts. At the annual stocktaking 22 volumes 


were found to be missing 


Ls. In the spring 
number, 1910, of the library’s quarterly 
toye’ Guide and Students’ Index it is 
stated that the Seacombe Branch issues about 
5500 books a month 


Wallasey (Eng.) P. 


Christiania, Norway Deichman Library 
(Deichmanske Bibliothek) Annual report 
for The record of circulation for one 
day (belles-lettres 1525, “technical” literature 
£61, juvenile 836), says the committee of in- 


1000 


spection, shows what Christiania reads, but 
not what its taste is, “for we do not know 
what books were sought but not found.” 
Proportion of belles-lettres has diminished 
from 47.6 per cent. in 19060 to 45.1 per cent., 
and of fiction alone to 44.5 per cent With a 
population of 235,074, and a collection of 
68.224 volumes, this library circulated 557,844 
volumes in 1909, at an expense of kr 59,850 
There are a central library and a branch 
(each with a juvenile department) and five 
delivery stations 


MISCELLANEOUS 


America, a Catholic Review of the Week, 
for March 10, gives the first of a series of 
discussions on Catholics and public libraries. 
The following paragraph indicates the pur- 
pose of these articles: 

“The time seems ripe, therefore, to take 
up the matter of Catholic use of public libra- 
ries more in detail, with a view to formulat- 
ing certain lines of procedure which may be 
followed by Catholics in securing all the 
benefits which the modern public library is 
offering in the way of lending books not only 
to individual holders of cards, but also to 
schools, colleges, institutions and clubs. The 
first step in that direction is to ascertain 
from the libraries themselves what they can 
do and are doing for schools, especially Cath- 
olic parochial schools, and to what extent 
Catholics are using the public library. For 
the purpose of obtaining authentic data 
America has recently addressed a circular 
letter, embodying the points to be covered, 
to all the principal libraries of the country . 

The issue for April 16, 1910, volume 3, 
page 21, has another instalment discussing 
what the public library is doing for the Cath- 
olic school, based on information received 
from a circular letter recently sent out to 67 
American public libraries 
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Liprary work. Ba n, Elva L. Library 
work for college women. (/n Kappa Alpha 
Theta, M 1G10, v. 24, Pp. 321-28.) 

An interesting d informed statement 

the qualities wl made for success in h 

brary work, the attractions tt fers to edu 

cated women, the opt nities for traiming 
and the expectations as to salary which may 

be reasonably entert i 


Gifts and Bequests 


Andover, Mass. Memoria Hall L. The 


expenses of the library for the year 1909 
were $5960.45 and not $67,284.64, as incor 

rectly given in May 
Arche titute of An 1. South 
west Societ: he last of February Mr 
Charles F. Lummis, of Los Angeles, gave to 
the Southwest Museum his ¢ mplete histori 
cal. scientific and philological library, tog ther 
with bis aboriginal collections from Mexico, 
Peru, and 1! native 


Guatemala, Ecuador, 


tri he S uthwest 

Bristol (Ct.) F. L. By the will of Miss 
Minnie P. Root the sum of $75,000 has been 
left to the libr 

Brown U l As a decennial gift from 
the classes of 1899 and 1900 the greater part 
of the library of the late Hammond Lamont 
has been presented to the university, where 
from 1895 to 1900 | vas professor of rhet 
ric, resigning in the latter year to become 
managing edit f the Evening Post 


Epsom (N. H.) L. 
EP. Forbes, 
was left to the 

Hague. It has been stated that a fund of 
$ 750 has been sul cribed by admirers of the 
‘urist, T. M. C. Asser, for the 
purchase of a colle ction of works on interna- 
tional law to be known as the Asser collec- 
tion and placed in the library of the Palace 
of Peace. The subscribers represent 20 coun- 
tries. The soth anniversary of the conferring 
of the degree of LL.D. on Mr. Asser was 
celebrated in the Hall of Truce, of the 
Hague, on April 19 

Harvard College L. 
into the possession, by gift, 
Lefferts’s great collection of 
later editions of the works 
Pope. The catalog of this collection was 
published by the Torch Press of Cedar 
Rapids, Towa, and was noted in May L. p., 
p. 238 

Hopedale, Mass. Bancroft Memorial L. 
Sy the v ill of the late J B. Bancroft $1000 
was left to the library, the interest to be used 
each year for the purchase of books 


By the will of Susan 
of Newbury, the sum of $2000 


town library 


internatio 


The library has come 
of Marshall C. 
the first and 
of Alexander 
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Spencer, Mass. Sugden L. By the will 
of George Bemis, of Spencer, the library re- 
ceives the sum of $15,000. 

Yale University. Divinity School L. By 
the will of Mrs. Anna Day, widow of Prof. 
George Day, of the Theological department 
of the university, the library receives the 
sum of $100,000. The money is to be used 
for a mission library. 


Aibrartans 


BAKER, Miss Mary N., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1909-10, has been elected librarian of 
the Public Library of Elwood, Ind. 


CAMPBELL, Miss J. Maud, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Public Library 
of Passaic, N. J., which she has held for the 
past seven years, to accept a position on the 


North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants. Previous to coming to Passaic, Miss 


Campbell served for a year and a half in the 
Newark Free Public Library. She was edu- 
cated in Scotland, being a graduate of the 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Miss Campbell 
came to Passaic to succeed Miss Lambert, 
the previous librarian, and just at the time 


when the Jane Watson Reid Memorial Li- 
brary was opened. This branch of the 
Passaic Public Library is situated in the 


heart of the mill district of the city, and 
its great success has been largely due to 
Miss Campbell's tact, ability and unfailing 
energy. Miss Campbell has shown a genius 
for finding out the taste and needs of the 
working immigrant, and in her constant re- 
sponse to these claims she has won for the 
Passaic Library a distinctive position in the 
country and for herself a reputation of which 
her call to this wider field for her chosen 
work is only a justification. It is hoped that 
the library profession may continue to re- 
ceive inspiration and guidance from Miss 
Campbell in its problemns with the foreign 
laboring classes, though through a different 
channel. The kindest wishes of her many 
friends and admirers go with her to her new 
work. 

Corey, Deloraine P., for many years a 
prominent and influential citizen of Malden, 
died on May 6 at his home in that city. Mr. 
Corey was one of the controlling influences 
of the Malden Public Library, having played 
an important part in its establishment and 
being chosen as its first president in 1878, 
which office he held until a few months ago, 
when he retired to occupy himself with 
literary work. Mr. Corey was born in South 
Malden, Sept. 4, 1836, and was educated in 
the schools of his native town. In the early 
part of his career he was employed by a 
wholesale hardware firm of Boston, but in 
1877 he retired from the hardware business 
to become interested in the oil business, in 
1892 becoming treasurer of the Boston branch 
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of the Standard Oil Company. In 1808 Mr. 
Corey retired from active business and later 
issued a “History of Malden, 1633-1785.” His 
interest in the library developiment of his 
town was one of the ruling passions of his 
life, and he and his wife have long been 
habitués at the annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, where they have 
gathered about them many staunch friends 
from among the ranks of the library profes- 
sion. Upon the completion of Mr. Corey's 
30 years as president of the public library 
trustees he was given a banquet, at which 
many men from various walks of life gath- 
ered to do him honor. 
Magdalen, 


Evans, Miss 
brary School, 1909-10, has been appointed 
librarian of the South Dakota Normal School 
Library at Spearfish to succeed Miss Leta E. 
Adams, who has resigned in order to finish 
her course at the Library School. 


State Li- 


Grant, S. Hastings, who was librarian of 
the New York Mercantile Library from 1849 
to 1866, died at Elizabeth, N. J., on May 9. 
Mr. Grant's career was a varied and 
embraced many interests. He was born June 


one 


6, 1828, was educated at Princeton College 
1843-45, and received honorary degree of 
A.M., Yale University, 1856. He served as 


clerk with Wiley & Putnam and John Wiley, 
publishers and booksellers, During 
his librarianship of the Mercantile Library 
he became editor of Norton's Literary Ga- 
scite and Publishers’ Circular, in which ca- 
pacity he served from 1850-55; he also served 
as associate editor of the American Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, 1863-1871. He was con- 
nected with brokerage and the real estate 
business from 1866 to 1873; was superin- 
tendent of the New York Produce Exchange 
from 1873-1882; private secretary to Mayor 
Edson 1882-1883; comptroller of New York 
City, 1883-4, and vice-president of the United 


»-49. 


States National Bank, 1884-5. He was a 
trustee of the New York Genealogical and 


Biographical Society and one of the founders 
of the Record of the same name. He also 
compiled “New York City during the Amer- 
ican Revolution,” and was a contributor to 
the Historical Magazine. Of especial interest 
to librarians is his connection with the first 
convention of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1876, to which he contributed con- 
siderable of the initial effort and interest. 
While librarian of the Mercantile Library 
Mr. Grant introduced the card system for 
keeping records of the members of the li- 
brary, this being so far as is known the first 
use of the card index system. Mr. Grant’s 
literary work brought him in touch with 
many people, but among his most valued 
recollections was his personal asquaintance 
with Thackeray. The Mercantile Library 


sent Mr, Grant to England for the purpose 
of inducing Mr. Thackeray to deliver a se- 


fe) 


ve 
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ries of lectures in this country, and in this en- 
terprise he was whelly successiul. Thus it 
chanced that Mr. Grant became indirectly 
responsible for “The Four Georges” and 
“The English humorists.” He is survived 
by his daughter Edith and his son, Arthur 
H. Grant, who is editor of The American 
City. 

LANGE, Miss Ida L., B.L.S. 1908, has re 
signed her position as cataloger in the Uni 
versity of Illinois Library to become a library 
organizer for the Iowa Library Commission 


Leurr, Harold L., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1904, has resigned his position with 
the University of Chicago Press to become 
associate librarian and purchasing agent for 
the University of California Library 


Rossins, Mary Esther, has declined a re 
appointment as assistant professor of library 
science and librariana at Simmons College 


Sapin, Miss Daisy B., librarian at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, will leave on June 14 for a three 
months’ trip abroad. Miss Sabin goes to 
attend the library convention at Brussels 


StocKHAM, Miss Rae, N. Y. State Library 
School, 1909-10, has been appointed librarian 
of Drake University Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

WAKEFIELD, Miss Bertha, N. Y. State Li 
brary School, ra10, has been engaged to take 
charge of the cataloging at Vassar College 
Library. 


Cataloging and Classification 


Bertin. Knigliche Bibliothek. Verzeichnis 
der im  grossen lesesaale aufgestellten 
handbibliothek. 4. ausg. 1900. 3erlin, 
K6nigliche Bibliothek, [1909.] xiii, 263 p 
21'2cm. 

Liprary oF Concress. Classification: Class 
in fine arts; printed as manuscript. Wash., 
Govt, Printing Office, 1910. 160 p. O. 15 ¢. 

—~- Classification: Class R. Medicine; printed 
as manuscript. Wash., Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, 1910. 174 p. O. 25 ¢. 

SuNpDERLAND (Enc.) Pustic Lrprartes. Cat- 
alog of bocks and pamphlets on education 
and psychology in the Sunderland Public 
Libraries. 49 p. D. rgro. 


SUPERINTENDENT oF Documents. Index to 
Monthly catalogue United States public 
documents, no. 181-183, Jan.-March, 1910 
Wash., Govt. Printing Office 
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Bibliograpby 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. Bibliography [of 


the eastern Adirondacks.] (/n New York 

State Museum Bulletin, 138: Geology of 

the Elizabethtown and Port Henry quad- 

rangles.—Education Department, Bulletin, 

no. 468, April, 1910. p. 162-165.) 
AcricuLture. Library suggestions; lists of 

books offered . for those who wish to 

build up agricultural libraries. Univ. of 

Minn. unp. D. n.d 
Betcium. Vander Haeghen (Ferd) et Van- 

den Berghe (R.). Bibliotheca Belgica; bib- 

liographie générale des Pays-Bas.  Livr 

183 et 184. Gand, Vyt, 1909. In-12, 200p 

4 fr. 

BERNARD of Cluny. The source of “Jerusa- 
lem the golden”; together with other pieces 

attributed to Bernard of Cluny; in English 

tr. by H: Preble; introd., notes and ann 
tated bibliography by S. Macaulay Jackson 

Chic., University of Chicago Press, 1910 

7-+-207 p. facsims., O. cl., $1.25 net 

Bibliography (83 p.) 

Binte. New Testament. Gospels. The syn- 
optic Gospels; ed., with introd. and com 
mentary, by C. G. Montefiore, together with 
a series of additional notes by I. Abrahams 
In 3 v. v. 1, 2. N. Y., Macmillan, 1910 
8°, cl. ea, $3 net 
Bibliography 

Binpinc. Binding for small libraries; sug 
gestions prepared by the A. L, A. Commut 
tee on bookbinding. (Library handbook, 
no. 5.) Chic, A. L. A Pub. Bd., 1909 
8 p. S. 

Only the points in binding of particular 
importance have been included in the infor 
mation given in this pamphlet. 

Biocrapuy. Trenton (N, J.) Free Public 
Library. List of entertaining bibliogra- 
phies. 34 p. S. [Trenton, N. J., 1910.] 

sotocy. List of biological serials, exclusive 
of botany, in the libraries of Philadelphia 

61 p. D. Phil, 1909. (The Wistar Insti 
tute of Anatomy and Biology, Bulletin, 


no, 2.) 

During the period that this list was in 
preparation the “Union list of serials in the 
principal libraries of Philadelphia and vi 
cinity,” cempiled by the Free Library of 
Philadelphia appeared in the summer of 1908 
The Union list included, however, not only 
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the 


biological pericdicals, but also the pe- 
riodicals in every other department of knowl- 


edge. The libraries of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, of the American Philosophical 
Society, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and of the College of Physicians, which li- 
braries contain the largest collections de- 
voted to the biological sciences, were first 
consulted for the present list. 

The catalogs of these libraries were care- 
fully examined. Upon completion the list 
was found to contain all the important bio- 
logical serials taken in Philadelphia, and it 
seemed unnecessary therefore to go over the 
catalogs of the other libraries where dupli- 
cate copies might be found. 
3LIND, Books FOR THE. 

and MassachuSetts School for 

Catalog of embossed books in 

library. Bost., 1910. 40 p. O. 

The list includes books in Line, American 
Braille, and New York Point. 


BookBINDING. Freeman, S. J. A syllabus of 
a course on elementary bookmaking and 
bookbinding. N. Y., Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, 1910. 42 p. il. 
diagrs., 22'%4cm., (Columbia University, 
Teachers’ College. Syllabi, no. 1.) 
Bibliography: p. 209-32. 


Perkins Institution 
the Blind. 
circulating 


c. 


300K-PLATES. Adreini, 


J. M. J. Winfred 
Spenceley, his etchings and engravings in 


the form of book plates. N. Y., 1910. 
. 

(Priv. pr.) 134 p. 25cm. 

Edition limited to 100 copies printed at 


the Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 


Books AND READING. New York State Library. 
Bibliography 48: A tentative selection from 
the books of 1909. Albany, 1910. 60 p. D. 
(Education Department Bulletin, no. 460, 
April 15, 1910.) 

This is a list of 1289 books selected from 
almost 11,000 published in 1909. It is sub- 
mitted to librarians with the purpose of ob- 
taining opinions from them respecting the 
be st 50 books of 1909 for a village library. 
This selection of 50 titles will later be pub- 
lished in the Journat. The library will later 
publish a list of 250 titles definitely recom- 
mended to smaller libraries, for which the 
present pamphlet forms a working basis. 


—— The world’s best books: 
the selection of a home library. 
[Cin., Globe-Wernicke Co., 1909.] 
A series of selected lists, including lists 

prepared by Hamilton W. Mabie for the 

Ladies’ Home Journal, also lists by Sir John 

Lubbock, James Baldwin, Ruskin, and Dr 

Eliot’s five-foot library 


suggestions for 
38 p. 3. 
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Brookline, Mass. Public Li- 
brary. Selected list of books on business 
and related subjects in the Public Library 
of Brookline, Massachusetts 
1909. Brookline, Riverdale 
32 p. 19%cm. 


BUSINESS. 


December, 


Press, 1910 


CABINET work. Wells, P. A., and Hooper, J 
Modern cabinet work, furniture and fit- 
ments; an account of the theory and prac- 
tice in the production of all kinds of cab- 
inet work and furniture, with chapters on 
the growth and progress of design and con- 
struction; il. by over 1000 practical work 
shop drawings, photographs and original 
designs. N. Y., John Lane Co., (The Bod- 
ley Head,) 1910. 14+384 p. Q. cl., $5 net. 
Bibliography (2% p.). 

Canapa. History. Wrong, G. M., and Lang- 
ton, H. H. Review of historical publica 
tions relating to Canada. Toronto, Univ 
Press, 1910. 209 p. O. (University of To 


ronto studies, v. xiv.: Publications of the 
year 1909.) 

—- Literature. The Canadian Bookman 
{A monthly review of contemporary lit- 
erature devoted to the interests of Can 
adian bookbuyers.] v. 1. Jan., 1909. To 


ronto, Maclean Publishing Co., Ltd., 1910 
v. il. (incl. pors.) 30 cm. 

Carpets. Humphries, Sydney. Oriental car- 
pets, runners and rugs, and some Jacquard 
reproductions. [N. Y., Macmillan,] 1910 
428 p. il. pors. col. pls. Q. cl, $10.50 net 
Bibliography (13 p.). 

Carver, Jonathan. Lee, J. T. A bibliography 
of Carver's travels. 183 p. O. Madison, 
Wis., State Hist. Soc. 1910. (From the 
Proceedings of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, 1909, p. 143-183.) 

Cuicaco (The) printing trades blue book; a 
business directory for busy people. 1910 
[no. 1.] Chic. A. F. Lewis and C. J 
Young, 1910. 20cm. 

CHILDREN’S GAMES. Worcester ( Mass.) Free 
Public Library. Bulletin, v. 12, no. 4, 
April: Selected list on children’s games 
26 p. 

Datryinc. Benkendorf, G. H. W.  Cata- 

logue of the postal dairy library; collected 

and arranged by Gustav H. Benkendorf. 

Madison, Wis., 1910. 64 p. 15 x 18cm. 

This is described on p. 265 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. Philadelphia Free 
Library Bulletin, no, 9: Supplement to a 
list of serials in the principal libraries of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity; prepared by 
John Porter Lamberton. Phil., 1910. 88 p. 
O. 

The “List of serials in the principal libra- 
ries of Philadelphia and its vicinity,” which 
was issued by the Philadelphia Free Library 
as its Bulletin no. 8, was intended to show 
the condition of these libraries in this im- 
portant class of publications down to Sep- 
tember, 1907. The list was in type in Decem- 
ber, but was not published until July, 1908. 
The supplement includes the periodicals which 
have been received by leading libraries of 
Philadelphia since 1007, and also such period- 
‘cals as were overlooked by the compilers in 
the preparation of the first list 
SoctatisM. Stoddart, J. T. The new so- 

cialism; an impartial inquiry {2d ed.] 

Lond., Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. viii, 

271 p. 23cm. 

Notes on the literature: p. 4-20. 
Socrotocy. Jacobs, P. P. German sociology. 

N. Y., [Lancaster, Pa. Steinman & Foltz, 

pr.] 1909. 105 p. 1 1. 23cm. 

3ibliography : p. 95-105 
South America. Mozans, H. J. Up the 

Orinoco and down the Magdalena follow- 

ing the conquistadores. N. Y., Appleton, 

1910. c. 13+430 p. pls. O. cl., $3 net. 

Bibliography (5 p.). 

StaTE PUBLICATIONS. Hasse, A R. Index 
of economic material in decuments of the 
states of the United States: Delaware, 
1789-1904. Prepared for the Department 
of Economics and Sociology of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington Wash., 
D. C., published by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 1910. 137 p. Q. 

This volume follows Kentucky, which was 
also published this year, and is re viewed clse- 
where. 

Story-TELLING. Olcott, F. J. Story telling; 
a public library method; reprinted from 
Proceedings of the Child conference for 
research and welfare. (Worcester, Mass.,) 
1909. 3 p. D. 

SwitzertaAnp. Heinemann, Franz.  Inquisi 
tion. Intolérance. Excommunication. In- 
terdit. Mise I'Index. Censure. Sectes 
et sectaires Sorcellerie et proces de sor- 
cellerie. Us et coutumes judiciaries. Reé- 
digé par le dr. Franz Heinemann. 2¢€ ca 
hier de l’Histoire de la civilisation et des 
us et coutumes (folklore) de la Suisse 
Berne, K. J. Wyss, 1908-09. 2 v., 22cm 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE Mill books for mill 
men. (/n Homestead (Pa.) Carnegie L1- 
brary Bulletin, v. 2, no. 6, p. Q-12.) 

Unempiovep. Taylor, F. l. A bibliography 
of unemployment and the unemployed ; 
with a preface by Sidney Webb, LL.B. 
Lond., P. S. King & Son, 19090. xix p. 11, 
76 p. 22)2cm., (Half-title: Studies mm eco- 
nomics and political science; cd. by W. P 
Reeves: no. I in the series of bibliogra 

phies, by student: connected with the Lon 
don School of Economics and Political 
Science.) 

Unitep States. Conoress. SENATE. ELEc- 
rions. Fanning, C. E., comp. Selected ar 
ticles on the election of United States sen- 
ators. Minneapolis, H. W. Wilson Co, 
1909. 3 p. 1, [ix]-x, 118 p. 20 cm., (Half- 
title: Debater’s handbook ser.) 
Bibliography: p. [1]-14 

Vircinta. Wertenbaker, T. J. Patrician and 
plebeian in Virginia; or, the origin and 
development of the social classes of the 
Old Dominion. Charlottesville, Va., Michie 
Co.. 1910. vi, 239 p. 19'2cm., $1.50. 


Bibliography: p. [216]-237 


IMPORTED SALES CATALOGS 


QuvuaritcH, Bernard catalogue of rare 
and valuable books and autograph docu 
ments and letter Lond., 1910. 72 p. O 


no, 2890, Is. 


Rotes and Queries 


A protest. — As a member of the Catalog- 
ing section of the A. L. A. I wish to object 
to the omission of the meetings of that sec 
tion for this year, on the grounds given in 
the May number of Public Libraries 

We have had some good meetings of the 
section in the past, and the conditions have 
not changed materially within the last year. 

Even if the worst is true, and we are 
capable of discussing only “unnecessary and 
uninteresting topics,” for Heaven's sake let 
us assume a smiling countenance and leave 
the fact to silence, not publish our shame 
abroad AGNES VAN VALKENBURGH 
Chief Cataloger, Milwaukee Public Library. 


\ CORRECTED TITLE The Japanese print 
ers of my “Buddhist and Christian Gos 
pels now first compared from the originals” 
(Tokio, 1905), reversed the second clause 
and put it after the subsidiary title, viz., 
“Gospel parallels from Pali texts,” by which 
my translations were already known to read 
ers of the Open Court of Chicago This 
blunder has been perpetuated on the govern 
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ment catalog cards and in numerous reviews, 
though it is pointed out in my hist of errata. 

If librarians and readers will apply to me 
I can supply them with a correct printed slip 
to paste immediately under the words “Budd- 
hist and Christian Gospels,” thus: 

Now First COMPARED FROM THE ORIGINALS: 
being 
“Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts,” 
reprinted with additions. 

Of course this only applies to the Tokio 
edition. The Philadelphia edition (2 vols., 
1908-1909), now in the principal libraries of 
the country, has this blunder and 500 errata 
corrected 

As a life-long librarian, I consider it right 
to catalog the title of a book as the author 
wrote it, at least when, as in the present case, 
it is made clear in the list of errata. 

Abert J. EpMuNDS 

Philadelphia 

HISTGRY OF AN EARLY AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
—The trustees of the Boston Athenzum 
published on May 15 the most complete his- 
tory of an early American magazine ever 
prepared. This comprises the weekly records 
of the Anthology Society, a club of brilliant 


young professional men of New England, 
who edited The Monthly Anthology and 
Boston Review just a century ago. The book 


is handsomely illustrated, and contains an in- 
troduction by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, a com- 
plete collation by Albert Matthews, both 
trustees of the Athenzum, as well as exten- 
sive bibliographical notes of early books re- 
viewed, and a complete list of authors of 
contributions to the 10 volumes of the maga- 
zine. The price is $2, by mail $2.20. (344 p. 
8vo, blue cloth.) 


MApPs FOR DISTRIBUTION. — The Library of 
Congress has still available for distribution 
a few copies of the following publication, 
“A list of maps of America ‘in the Library of 
Congress preceded by a list of works relat- 
ing to cartography. 1001,” which may be had 
upon request by libraries which could put 
them to good use. 


LIBRARY ENCYCLOPAEDIA. There is now in 
preparation “The library encyclopedia,” deal- 
ing comprehensively with library administra- 
tion, book purchasing, library history, library 
plans and buildings, classification, cataloging, 
office work and routine mechanical aids, ad- 
vertising, heating, lighting, ventilating and 
the various contributory branches of knowl- 
edge, binding, paper, preservation of records, 
mttsetm work, practical printing, bibliogra- 
phy, estimating and specification work. It is 
edited by Alexander J. Philip, borough libra- 
rian, Gravesend, Eng., and compiled by au- 
thorities on the various subjects included. It 
will be issued by subscription at the price of 
30 shillings. The volume will be a demy oc- 
tavo, containing approximately 700 pages 


Pratr Liprary Scuoor — Pratt 
Institute Library School graduates intending 
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to be at the Mackinac conference are re- 
quested to send their names to Miss Miriam 
Noyes, Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis., chair- 
man of the committee to arrange for a re- 
union of graduates during the week of the 
conference. 


AMERICAN Library INstiTuTe. As we go 
to press we receive the following communica- 
tion: 

Section 9 of the constitution says: “The 
Board shall call at least two meetings of the 
Institute annually.” Therefore the Board 
now calls the second one for rgro, to be held 
at Mackinac Island during the coming con- 
ference of the A. L. A. The evening of June 
30 and morning of July 4 have been assigned 
for the sessions of said A. L. I. meeting 

President Arthur FE. Bostwick and Mr. 
John C. Dana of the Board have been named 
as Program committee in the same connec- 
tion, and they make the tollowing announce- 
ment : 

“The Program committee feels that only 
such papers should be read at the meeting of 
the A. L, I. as are voluntarily submitted by 
the fellows and approved by the committee 
as proper to be so read. This is the custom 
of most learned societies. The committee 
therefore urges that if you have anything of 
importance to suggest it be embodied in a 
brief paper and sent at once to the president 
at the St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, 
Mo. The paper may be brief, containing only 
a few hundred words, or it may be extended 
to several thousands if the subject matter is 
of sufficient importance.” 

Noting the foregoing statements, it is cor- 
dially desired and hoped that each fellow of 
the Institute will respond soon and amply to 
the request of the Program committee; and, 
furthermore, plan to be present at both ses- 
siens of the Institute meeting. 

Respectfully, 
Henry J. Carr, Secretory. 


Pustre Liprary, Scranton, Pa., 
May 28, 1910. 


_ Library Calendar 


JUNE 


Pacific Northwest L. Assoc. 
Ore. 

Program: June 1. addresses by R. W. Mon- 

tague, Arthur E. Bostwick; 2, round table 


1-3 Portland, 


for small public libraries; 3, children’s 
work and college and reference work 
(section meetings). 


3. Western Massachusetts L. C. rath an- 
nual meeting. Prospect House, Mt. 
Holyoke, Northampton 

Program: Some library problems and how 
to meet them; general discussion con- 
ducted by Migs Alice Shepard; “Outdoors 
in the library,” by Rev, J. C. Adams. 

9-10. New England L. conference. Princeton, 


Mass. Wachusett House and Prince- 
ton Inn 

30-J1.6. A. L. A. Mackinac Island. Grand 
Hotel 
Program, see p. 267. 
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SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Founded in 18> 


OFFICE AND WORAS 


FOOT OF PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Specialists in Fire Proof Bookstack Construction 


[EW of the three intermediate tiers of the seven tier stack in the new Denver 
Public Library, A. R. Ross, Architect, and C. RK. Dudley, Librarian. The 
end shelf supports where exposed to view from the Delivery Room were made of a 


solid paneled design for the sake of the architectural effect. The opposite ends 
facing the windows of these three tiers and all ends and intermediate supports of 
other tiers were made of perforated designs to increase the lighting and ventilation 


of the room. 


We are not purveyors of miscellaneous library supplies, but for 
twenty years have specialized in library stack construction. The 
benefits of our experience and expert force are offered freely to any 
prospective buyer. 
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G. SCHIRMER 


35 Union Square, New York 


LIBRARY AGENTS FOR MUSIC 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF LIBRARIANS IN GENERAL: 


Under the auspices of the American Library Association a pamphlet has been published, 
**Selected list of Music and Books about Music for Public Libraries,”? by Lovisa 
M. Hooper, Librarian Public Library, Brookline, Mass. While not claiming completeness, the 
list will doubtless prove of great interest and value to librarians starting the formation of 
Musical Departments, and as such it should be held in high esteem. 

Unfortunately, however, in the quotation of prices and discounts the compiler has un- 
knowingly erred, due probably to incorrect information received. 

As 4 matter of fact THE HOUSE OF SCHIRMER, NEW YORK, has for many years 
made a specialty of supplying Public Libraries with music, and it counts among its patrons a 
large number of the most prominent Libraries in the United States. A special rate of discount 
has been set aside for the business with Libraries, which is not only extremely liberal, but, on 
an average, way beyond anything mentioned by the compiler of the above-named list. Our 
discounts are in force now and will continue indefinitely. 


Librarians are therefore advised, for their own good, not to hasten the 
delivery of any order for music or books about music, without first obtaining 
an estimate from us. In many cases we can prove considerable saving. 


Suggestions and estimates cheerfully given. 
Correspondence is invited from librarians who contemplate 
the establishment or enlargement of a musical department. 


READY F¥UNF 15 


A Catalogue of 10,000 Selected Adult 
and Juvenile Books 


comprising replacements, new fiction, etc., popular in Public Libraries. 
We have taken care to list only such books as are in print, and have 
specified publisher, published price, alternative editions, price in 
Chivers’ binding, and authors’ pseudonym. 

The list will be valuable for these reasons, but more particularly 
because it offers books in Chivers’ patent Duro-flexile binding which 
has been re-arranged and adapted to the qualities of recent papers 
described in a lecture given by Cedric Chivers, at the A. L. A. 
Conference at Bretton Woods. July, 1909. 


SEND FOR A COPY 70 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 


Incorporated, State of New York 


Library Book Binders 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


x 
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is the past thirty days NINETEEN libraries have added to their 
equipment the A. L. B. Magazine Binder. Do you want the 


names of our new friends ; they are your friends too. 


It is most satisfactory,” “ the price suits us exactly,” “‘ you have 


a simple, strong binder that will not mar the magazine,” have been 


the comments. 


A card from you will bring a sample binder, lettered as you wish, 


the bill not to follow until you have retained the binder. 


On the same card, if you are interested in seeing a sample of our 


“fiction rebinding,” you can signify your desire to have our sample 


book sent you ; it is being sent from library to library. 


As a member of the A. L. A. this establishment will be repre- 


sented at the coming Conference. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY BINDERY 
3917 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


W. O'CONNOR 


panne QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he ts always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 

sire them. oad 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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HENRY BROWN, 


F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


pus A gency was established in 1864 for sugplylng American Public Libraries, Institution: 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philv- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes 
the vaiue of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yor?’ 
agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive specia! 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin. 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
g-t5 ParK PLace, New York. 


is 
SENGAMIN—F RAN ores 
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Library Orders 


We have conducted a special department for many years tha: has 
been exceptionally successful in filling book orders from 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


No house in the entire country has better faci for handling this class of 
business, as our comprehensive stock covering a!' departments of literature 
and all grades of books, enables us to offer the promptest service possible. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C.McCLURG @ CO. 


CHICAGO 


DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H IGG | NS’ PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


MERICAW 
Form 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


and office use. 
AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LIBRARIANS WHO ARE PARTICULAR WILL SPECIFY 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


A fabric especially designed for re-binding Library Books 


Their rich shades will add to the attractiveness of your library. Their strength and durability 
will prolong the life of your books. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Norwood, Mass. 


AGENTS 
New York Ojjice, 67 Fieru Avenve 
New York City. Tamm & Co., 66 Duane St. San Francisco. Norman F. Hall Co., 545 Mission St, 
Chicago. The D. J. Molloy Co., 121 Plymouth Ct. Rochester, N.Y. Alling & Cory Co. 
St. Lowis. (Graham Paper Co. Indianapelis. ©. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Wilmington, Del. C.& W. Pyle Co. Cetumbus, O. Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Canadian Representatives. The Wilson-Munroe Co, 106 York St., Toronto, Ont. 
WRITE MILL OR NEAREST AGENT FOR LATEST SAMPLE BOOKS ul 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


mas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORk 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 
E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application. 


27 and 29 West 23d St. uinam On 24 Bedford St., Stran: 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in. 


telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 
Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 


American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 


mission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy al! 


books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in a depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications the day 


Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


t 
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HONESTY IS MORE THAN A POLICY WITH US— IT IS A HABIT 
THIS HABIT SHOWS IN OUR BINDING 


GILBERT D. EMERSON 
Improved Library Bookhinding 


209 North Eleventh - Pa. 
F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 
Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent fora great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 
With exceptionally long experience in Lébeney Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 


gence, and discretion in everything — to it, and in small matters as well as great 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books Senevantond s Price-Current of Literature,”’) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 


Teleyraphic Address: ROOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC, 


EM. TERQUEM 


EXPORT BOOKSELLER 19, Rue Scribe, PARIS, FRANCE 


Agent in Paris for Leading Booksellers, Public Libraries and Universities in 
England and the United States for the supply of French and Continental Literature. 


BOOKBINDING OF EVERY GRADE A SPECIALTY 
Public Auctions Attended To 
Special Service for ‘‘ Out-of-Print Books’’ and Collections 


Correspondence Respectfully Solicited. Terms and References on Application 
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THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


Under the Wales’ Improved Book-binding (Pat. June 7, 1898), gives you two of the most 
important items in the recommendations of the American Library Association Binding 
Committee. viz: Sewing, Stitches are 14 inch apart (instead of 1 in.) and at the joint a 
double cloth stay sewed to the book on both sides, one of which is pasted to the end papers, 
and the other to the outside of each cover, over which the outside covering is placed, making 
three thicknesses at the hinge for the covers to swing on. 


Our books cannot be separated from the covers unless cut out; a sample lot is desired from 
your Library as we know we can save MANY DOLLARS on your binding bills. 


THE DURA BINDING COPIPANY 
J. Rufus Wales, Prop. 40 Shawmut Avenue, Marlborough, Mass. 


A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE FIRST GREAT 
CANADIAN 


The Story of Pierre Le Moyne Sieur d'Iberville 
By CHARLES B. REED 


‘‘A fascinating story is that of d'Iber- 
ville, and his biographer, determined on 
full if tardy justice to the man whose liv- 
ing rewards were so few and whose brave 
name so long has been submerged in un- 
grateful oblivion, makes this story as 
entertaining as a romance.” — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

‘* The average reader knows very little 
concerning the romantic career of Le 
Moyne d'Iberville, and for this reason Dr. 
Reed's volume should prove especially in- 
teresting.” —San Francisco Bulletin, 


Illustrated trom rare prints 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. Postage 13c. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C, McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the 
Books of All Publishers 


33-37 East 17th St., New York City 


Libraries Supplied 
Promptly at the Low- 
est Market Prices 


Our prices are the lowest for all parts of 
the United States. In addition to our 
| large stock of the books of all publish- 
ers, we have unexcelled facilities for 
securing promptly books not in stock 
and making shipments complete. Our 
import department is thoroughly 
equipped. Save delay by ordering from 
New York City—the publishing centre 
of the country. 


Volume VII., 1909-1910 


FLORENCE N. LEVY, Editor 


A comprehensive reference book 
on art that “deserves a place 
in the re ference department of 
every 

oun Corton Dana. 


Cloth, 8vo, Illustrated. Strictly 
Limited Edition. Price, $5.00 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 


215 West 57th Street, New York, N. 


American Art Annual 


Y. 


Notice to Subscribers. 


Where a single copy of the Lidrary 
Journal is taken by a library, extra 
copies for branch libraries or person- 
al copies for librarians and their as- 
sistant are furnished at half rate 
($2.00 instead of $4.00). As this offer 
is perhaps not as widely known as it 
should be, we ask the co-operation of 
librarians to publish the fact. 


= 
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Have you the right catalogues at hand for reference? 


A 


setul Book Index 


AT MODERATE COST 
VERY LIBRARIAN who has occasion to 


hunt up information about recent books 
needs constantly a good index to publishers’ cata- 
logues. The lack of one is not only aggravating, 
but oftimes exasperating. While no single alpha- 
bet contains information about all books in print, 
the two latest volumes of 


«The American Catalog,” 


covering the period from January 1, 1900, to 
January 1, 1908, is by far the best guide now 
obtainable at moderate cost. During these years 


. most titles now in active demand were either first 


* 
“4 
44 


published or were reissued in new editions and 


, are recorded, consequently, in these volumes. 


The two sell at $7.50 each, bound in_ half 
morocco, and will be sent on approval to anyone 
looking for a useful book-finding help. 


Write us now, while the supply is here. 


Othce of THe PusiisHers’ WEEKLY, 


298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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NEARLY READY 


ts Whitaker’s 
Reference 

Catalogue | 

1910 


| >= [Be British equivalent of 


the American “ Publishers’ 
Trade List Annual” is issued 
once every four years, with a 
complete ¢udex to the contents 
of the various catalogues in- 
cluded. The next issue dated 
1910 will be ready very 
shortly. 

The publishers have de- 
cided to bind upthewdex asa 
separate volume, thus making , 
the set three volumes instead | 

= of two as heretofore. ‘ 

We solicit advance orders 
at $5.00 for the set, which is 
the London price, duty free. 


OFFICE OF 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 Broadway, New York 
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Dealers Who Issue Interesting “Bargain” Catalogues 


DOMESTIC. 

Am. Magazine Exchange, Box 587, St. Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Bjérck and Bérjesson, 40 W. 28th St.. New York 
Scandinavian books. 

Blessing, W. P., Megr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 


Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock oF 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
a Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
ork. 


Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
riodical Sets in the World.) 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. (“Out of print” Books 
and Pamphlets. Magazine, both common and 
scarce.) 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Engelke. Geo., 855 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Internat. Library Technology, $2.65 each. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 

Hays, Cushman Co., 32 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Heise, John, 410 ©. C. S. Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
Huntting, The H. R.., Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., Rockland, Me. 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St.. New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, Il. 
Littleficld, George E.. 67 Cornnill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y 
McClurg. A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 W abash Ave.; Whole- 
sale 457-477 E. Uhio St., Chicago. 
McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church S.., 
N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, © 1, New ana 
Rare Books, Subscriptior 
McDonough Co, Joseph, 98 State St., Albany, 
Madigan, P. F., White Plains, New York. 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila. Pa 
(Americana, General History, Science, ‘l heology.) 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St.. New York. 
Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, IL. 
Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila., 
Pa. . Kuhlman, Prop. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early l’rinting.) 
Schulte, Theo E., 132 East 234 St.. New York 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Kochester, N. Y¥. 


Scots 


Stechert, G, E., & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. (Books in various languages.) 


Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. (Larg- 
est stock of new German publications in all 
departments, especially suitable for libraries.) 


Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stuck 


of 150,000 pamphlets relating to America. Li- 
brarians of especial collections please correspond.) 


Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 


Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York (American and English Remainders.) 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN. 
Baer, Joseosh, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 


Raker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


Blackwell, B. H., 50 and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 


Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
olland. 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ, 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 

Gilhofer & Ranschturg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books aud Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
many 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Konigstrasse 3, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 

Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 

Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig). New 
or 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Rare fooks, including Americana, Prints ana 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 
land. 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England. 


Resenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints. Incunables, mss., Rare sooks, Prints.) 


Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London,+W, C. 
Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 W. 2sth St., New 
‘ork; also Leipzig, London, Paris 


| 


(Second-hand German books in all departments 
kept i tock ‘oreign dealers’ § nd hand 
books rted Ask for catalog Send list 


of wants.) 
Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
Ww. C (Americana and Economics.) 


Terque Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE ‘CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BINDING. 


Angel Guardian Press, Bosten, Mass 

Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago, I'l. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables. 

H. roth St. and University Pl., N. Y. 
ity. 

Cedric Chivers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 


A. Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 

WwW. G Johnst on & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 25th St., N. Y. City. 
. F. Tapley Co., 531-535 W. at St., N. Y. City. 
. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Gaylord Brothers. Syracuse, W. Y. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
G Joh: aston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

. F. Tapley Co., 531-535 W. 37th St., New York. 
> F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City, 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, 0. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

J. B. Cornell Iron Works, N. Y. City. 

Koller & Smith, Inc., 112 Worth St., N. Y, City. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

Geo. B. Meleney é Co, 119 Monroe a Chicago. 
Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N 

George Stikeman, 55 . 26th Se., N. Y. City. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. 25th St., N. Y. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, Gy. 
Koller & Smith. Inc., 112 Worth St., N. Y. City. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

A. G & 215-221 W abash Ave., Chicago, 


The ,_ = Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Globe Wernicke Co., 280 Broadway, N, Y. City 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 112 Worth St., N, Y. City. 
a Bureau. 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

MeClurg & Co. 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


wer & Erbe Mfg, Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Arabol Mfg. Co.. 100 William St New York 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 

Clipper Mfg. Co., New York 

Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y 

CM, Higgins & Co., 271 9th St., Brooklyn. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., New York City. 

Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St aa. Mo. 

L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. Cit 

The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, "‘\enen 


LADDERS. 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St., N. Cit 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Yawmen & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED, 


LIBRARIAN WANTED.—Automobile manufactur- 


ing company wants young man for assistant libra- 


rian in its technical reference library. Classifying, 
cataloguing and reference work Permanent posi 
tion. State age, educaticn and experience. idress 
H. H. Frankitx Merc. Co., Syracuse, N. 


SITUA TIONS WANTED. 


COLLEGE-BRED WOMAN, experienced librarian, 


skilled in research and reference work wishes posi 
tien Address A, M. F., 218 East Ave., Waukesha, 


Wis 
BOOKS WANTED. 


Seattle Publie Library, Seattle, Wash. 
Farmer, John, Genealogical Register of First Settlers 
of New England. 
Guhl and Koner. Life of the Greeks and Romans 
f itical Parties in 
Shelley, Poetical Works, ed by H. Buxton Forr 
Voltaire, Index to the Words, Genius and Charac te : 
of Voltaire 
Wegelin, tibliography ef Early American Poetry 


Send your “ Wants” to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 


FRENCH MEDICAL 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, books con- 
GERMAN » OTHER £ 
OREIGN HORSES, “CATTLE, DOGS 


and other Domesti 
BOOKS Animale = 


Catalogues o on Application 


& BORJESSON 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 
| OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England cal! 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


Ww. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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WP A// three now ready 
The English Catalogue of Books, 1909 


Oe in one alphabet, under author and title, the size, price, month of 
publication and publisher of books issued in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing 1909. Octavo, cloth, $1.50 


The Annual American Catalogue, 1909 


ONTAINING in one alphabet a complete list of all new books and new 
editions published during 1909, by author, title, subject, and series entries ; 
being the second supplement to the “AMERICAN CATALOG,” 1905-1907. 
It contains also a directory of publishers and others issuing books during 1909, 
- blishing statistics of the United States and Europe, etc., and a Directory of 
oksellers in the principal towns of the United States and Canada. 


Octavo, cloth binding, $3.00 


The Annual Library Index, 1909 


UPPLEMENTING ~“ Poole’s Index” by indexing the contents of 123 leading 

todicals for 1909, also giving an index to the contents of composite 

books; a list of Bidliographies, American and English, appearing during 1909; 

a Necrology of writers for the same period; an /adex to Dates of principal events 
in 1909; and a Select List of Public Libraries in the United States and Canada. 


Octavo, cloth binding, $5.00 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 298 Broadway, New York 


FOR A WIDER CIRCULATION 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, the representative journal of the 
American book-trade, with its carefully compiled aud complete record of book 
publication in the United States, is not only of commanding importance to pub- 
lishers, booksellers and librarians, but is also an invaluable help to other classes of 
readers. For instance: 

I. To the Literary Collector and Private Book Buyer \t offers its cumulated 
lists of new books and new editions, sub-classified according to subject, and each 
subject having numerous cross-references. 

II. To the Special Student and the Writer for the Press it supplies a com- 
prehensive index of all the latest books on whatever subject he may be studying or 
investigating, carefully annotated and constantly up-to-date. 

Ill. To the Manufacturer who desires to be posted as to the books printed 
concerning his particular craft, it gives the current literature of his trade. 

IV. Tothe Printer, the Binder, the Paper Specialist, the Photo-Engraver, and 
the many other lines of trade that cater directly to the publisher, it is indispens- 
able, keeping them in close touch with the news of the publishing world. 


Subscription price $4.00 for a year. Sample copies mailed on application 


Publication Office, 298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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American Library Association 


Publishing Board 
1 Washington Street, - - - Chicago, Ill. 


— 


NEW PVBLICATIONS 


Mending and Repair of Books 
By MARGARET W. BROWN 


A handbook of practical suggestions on when to bind and when 
to mend; mending table and its supplies; paste, the mending 
medium; ways to mend; missing pages; ways to clean; tem- 
porary binders, etc. Price, 15 cents. 


Government Documents in Small 


Libraries 


By JAMES I. WYER, Jr. 
Revised and recast. Includes documents to April, 1910. Of 
valuable assistance to small libraries in the selection and use of 
government documents. In press. Advance orders received. 


Price, 15 cents. 
Binding for Small Libraries 


Suggestions prepared by the A. L. A. Committee on book 
binding. Price, 15 cents. 


Selected List of Music and Books About 


Music 
By LOUISA M. HOOPER 


Prepared for the use of libraries. Part I., contains a selected list 
of musical compositions and Part II., an annotated list of books 
about music. Suggest a scheme of classification of music and 
subject headings for the catalog. Information is given regard- 
ing publishers of music, price, names of keys, editions, etc. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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